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. KGDL SUPER 

- LIGHTS”*© 8 


Smooth & fresh 
all the way. 

A light menthol blend gives low 
"tar"smokers the smooth taste 
they want. Never harsh tasting. 
Make the smooth move to KQDL 
Super Lights. 


At only 9 mg.'tar,’ 
it's lower 
than all these. 


Smooth taste in 
Kings and"1GD's" 
both at only 9 mg.'tar.' 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Miles ahead of the imports! 

Cadillac’s estimated 
driving range is better 
than these 70 imports.., 

...from Mercedes-Benz 450SEL to Honda Civic. 


CAR MODUS 

EPA 

Full 

Estimated 

(with standard 

Estimated 

Capacity 

Diivmg 

powertrains) 

MPG 

iGals 1 

Range 

Mercedes-Benz 450SEL 

(15) 

25 3 


Jaguar XJ-S 

© 

24 

(So 

MG MGB 

© 

13 

(!0» 

BMW 733. 

© 

22 5 

& 

Rolls-Royce 

Silver Shadow 1 

© 

26 


Toyota Supra 

© 

161 

(30$. 

Saab 900 Turbo 

© 

145 

(SS 

Mercedes-Benz 280E 

© 

211 


Renault leCar 

© 

10 


Rolls-Royce Bentley 

© 

28 

(|b| 

Volvo 242 

© 

15 8 


Volkswagen Rabbit 
(Gas-poweredl 

© 

10 6 


Peugeot 604 

© 

185 

'& 

Audi Foi 

© 

11 9 

C2J< 

Mercedes Benz 280CE 


21 1 



CAR MOOEIS 

Iwith standard 

EPA Fuel 

Estimated Capacity 

Estimated 

powertramsl 

MPG 

IGals 1 

Range 

Mercedes-Benz 6 9 

© 

253 


Toyota Cressida Sedan 


172 


Saab 99GL 

® 

145 


Peugeot 504 
(Gas poweredl 

@ 

18 5 

© 

Lancia Beta Coupe 

© 

12 5 

(263 

TVR 

© 

12 

© 

Subaru DL Wagon 

© 

11 9 

© 

Porsche 930 Turbo 

© 

211 

®5l) 

Volvo 244 


15 8 

© 

Renault 17 Gordim 

© 

12 5 

© 

Alfa Romeo 2000 

Spider Veloce 

® 

12.2 

© 

Jaguar XJ12L 

® 

25 4 

© 

Maseran Merak 

@ 

20 


Saab 900 

© 

145 

© 


CAR MOOEIS 

Iwith standard 

EPA Fuel 

Estimated Capacity 

Estimated 

powertramsl 

MPG 

IGals 1 

Range 

Volvo 245 

© 

15 8 

® 

Lancia Beta Zagato 

© 

12.5 

(£6$ 

Alfa Romeo Sport Sedan 


129 

(233) 

Fiat XI79 


12.2 


Volvo 265 

© 

15 8 

© 

Triumph Spitfire 

© 

8 7 

© 

Rolls-Royce 

Silver Wraith II 

® 

26 

© 

Fiat Spider 2000 

© 

11 4 

© 

Subaru 4W0 Wagon 

© 

11 9 

(23S, 

Mercedes-Benz 450SLC 

© 

23 8 

® 

Volvo 242GT 

® 

15 8 

(28§. 

Alfa Romeo 

Sprint Veloce 


12 9 

© 

BMW 528. 

© 

16 4 

& 

Honda Civic 

© 

106 

© 


Volkswagen Dasher 
Sedan (Gas-powered) 
lancia Beta HPE 
Oaisun S10 Hatchback 
Volkswagen Beetle 
Convertible 
BMW 32Oi 
MG Midget 
Honda Accord 
Porsche 92B 
Rolls-Royce Camargue 
Datsun 810 Sedan 
Aston Martin V 8 
Fiat Strada 
Triumph TR7 
Volvo 262 
Mazda RX-7 
Rolls-Royce Cormche 
Toyota Corona Sedan 
Fiat Brava Coupe 
Honda Prelude 
Lancia Bela Sedan 
Volkswagen Scirocco 
Toyota Celica 
Mercedes Ben/ 450SL 
BMW 633CS. 

Mazda GIC Hatchback 
Honda CVCC Wagon 
Volvo 264 


© 

11 9 

(574. 

© 

12 5 

'm 

© 

13 


© 

11 1 

@7 

® 

15 9 

(303 

© 

75 

165 

© 

13 2 


© 

22 7 

?50 

® 

28 

'28$, 

© 

15 9 


© 

25 2 


© 

121 

339 

® 

14 4 

2/4 

© 

158 


© 

14 5 

(247 

® 

28 

lag 

© 

161 

290 

© 

122 

<281 

© 

13 2 

<S«$ 


12 5 

263 

© 

10 6 


© 

16 1 

d?$ 

@ 

23 8 

<28$ 

© 

16 4 

197 


10 6 

(3]$ 

© 

10 6 

<2^ 

© 

15 8 



Cadillac DtVilles and Fleetwood Brougham: 


EPA 

ESTIMATED MPG 

< 0 > 


HIGHWAY ESTIMATED 

ESTIMATED MPG HIGHWAY RANGE 


20 500 MILES 


This is a Federal EPA mileage and driving range comparison. EPA mileage 
estimates and comparisons do not apply in California. 



Driving range estimates are obtained by multiplying the EPA and highway estimates 
by the standard fuel tank capacity ratings (DeVilles and Fleetwood Brougham, 

25 gals ) In some cases. Cadillac's superior range estimate is due to a larger fuel 
tank capacity. Remember The circled EPA estimate is for comparison to other cars 
Your mileage and range will probably be less than the highway estimates See your 
dealer for California figures Cadillacs are equipped with GM-built engines produced 
by various divisions 
See your Cadillac dealer for details 


Long Distance Runner 

















HOWTO 

RING RITA m RIO 



A UKC IUUA.NO 


DIAL DIRECT 


If you hove Inrernorional Dialing, you con really do ir yourself. In facr, you can 
dial all around rhe world and reach your parry so fast, if might make your head 
spin! For Rio de Janeiro, just dial: 


INTERNATIONAL ACCESS CODE COUNTRY CODE OTY CODE 


011 + 55 + 21 4- LOCAL NUMBER 

By all means, use International Dialing whenever you can. On a 3-minute call 
to Rio, it's $1.30 less. Thar's a saving of more than 13%. 


ALMOST DIRECT 

Here's how to speed up your calls until your area gets International Dialing. 

Dial 0, and be ready to give rhe Operator rhe country city and local telephone 
number you want. Specify Station or Person call. The quicker you give your 
information, rhe faster your call goes through, and rhe sooner you're in touch. 
And on Station calls nor requiring special operator assistance, you can get rhe 
same low rares as International Dialing. 

PS. Everyone can dial direct to Canada, rhe Caribbean, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and parts of Mexico-just as you dial direct to cities inside rhe continental U.5. 

Buying bananas or breaking good news, make a record of rhe codes 
you use-and use them to call rhe world, fast. 

CODES FOR PRINCIPAL CITIES IN BRAZIL (55) 

Belem 91 Fortaleza 85 Rio de Janeiro 21 

Belo Horizonte 31 Golanio 62 Solvodor 71 

Brasilia 61 Nireroi 21 Sonro Andre 11 

Compinas 192 Porto Alegre 512 Sonros 132 

Curitiba 412 Recife 81 SooPoulo 11 


@ Bell System 
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All’s Quiet in Oakland 12 

Kenny Stabler and Raider boss At Davis aren't speaking to each other, but 
the quarterback is back in tune with his teammates by Ron Reid 

It Was a Spectacular Bid 16 

Unfortunately it's taken, but no appellation could be apter for the yearling 
auctioned for a record $ 1.6 million at Keeneland by William Nack 

The Curtain Rises on Moscow 18 

Though it was a dress rehearsal for the 1980 Summer Olympics, the 
Spartakiade itself was a very professional show by Kenny Moore 

Long Lift the King! 26 

Larry Pacifico, the worlds top powerlifter. is as peaceable as his name 
implies, but strong men pale when they must contest him by Terry Todd 

To Paris, with Glove 50 

A San Francisco third baseman/boulevardier and a band of softball-playing 
buddies travel to France for a one-game classic by Ron Fimrite 


The Departments 
Scorecard 9 Soccer 

Movies 32 Pro Football 

Baseball 37 


44 For the Record 63 
48 19th Hole 64 

Credits on page 63 


Next Week 


A SIL VER ANNIVERSARY ISSUE marks the completion of this magazine's 25th 
year. Publisher Kelso Sutton gives you an inside look at SI; Ray Kennedy elucidates 
the major trends in sport in that explosive quarter century: great champions and no¬ 
table moments are revisited in 44 pages of color photographs; and Roger Ban¬ 
nister (Sir Roger now), our first Sportsman of the Year, reflects on the uses and 
abuses ot international sport Plus the week's news and all our regular features. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED (ISSN 0038-8 put'.-. Iietl wookly. mccoi -.0- * : . .i«dj -i i"e socond lull week in Fobruaiy. also two issues 

combined at year and byTimoinc S4I N Fj.iRankiCi. Ch.caoo m 60611 principal ok.ee Rocketed* Ctr. N Y. N Y 10020 JR.Shep- 
ley President. J Winston Fowlkes Treasuto' C 8 Bear Socro:a-v Second c iv. postage oa.d at Chicago III. and additional mailing offices 
AutRorindtstccondciiumg.ibiPoitOlticoDcpi Ottftvg CunJdJ i~dfg-gtymewi of postageincasn US subscription 530 00 » yen 
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LETTER FROM TOE PUBLISHER 


Score a Hit with this 

BIG LEAGUE 
GROOMING SET 



Surprise your little leaguer with this professional 
comb, brush and dryer combination. Officially 
licensed by Maior League Baseball, thegroomlng 
set features your choice of any one of the 26 
major league team emblems. The starting line-up 
includes a 1200 watt, Travel-Turbo hairdryer 
that's lightweight, compact and easily stored in 
locker, gym bag or overnight case. Three heat 
levels and two airflow settings make the dryer 
adaptable to any drying or styling need. Included 
with the off-white dryer is a matching styling brush 
and comb. 


To order: Check desired Team imprint, fill out 
coupon and send check, money-order or credit 
information to RAND PRODUCTS, P.O. Box 
7034, Van Nuys, CA 91409. 

Send SI 9.95 + $2.00 postageand handling Add 
6% Sales Tax in California. 



O Master Charge O VISA inspiration daie| 


fi- iii 11111111 ii 11 n 

NAME__ 

ADDRESS- 

CITY_ 

STATE_ZIP_ 



NACK: HE GROOMED HIMSELF FOR THE JOB 


It was vintage Bill Nack. There he was 
with John Veitch, the trainer for Cal¬ 
umet Farm, in that not quite well- 
known Louisville night spot, the Voom 
Voom Room, a couple of furlongs from 
the stable gate at Churchill Downs. It 
i was 2 a.m„ hazy blue smoke was cling- 
, ing to the ceiling and the exotic—the 
I bar’s description, not ours—dancers 
J looked about as tired as some of the 
I claimers in the barns down the road. 
f Suddenly from one of the stools at the 
bar came the stentorian tones of Wil- 
I liam Louis Nack reciting the last page 
I of The Great Gatsby. Veitch countered 

1 with A. E. Housman and Nack parried 

2 with Yeats. The bartender, used to 
I hearing the morning line but not those 
I lines, stopped washing glasses and one 
I of the dancers listened intently as Nack 
I plunged on. 

Nack, whose account of the record- 
I breaking yearling sales at Lexington, 
I Ky. begins on page 16, goes after sto- 
I ries the same way he approaches lit- 
I erature—enthusiastically. This has re- 
I suited in some harrowing experiences. 
I There was, for example, the time he 
I was covering the match race between 
I Ruffian and Foolish Pleasure at Bel- 
I mont Park. When Ruffian broke down 
I on the backstretch shortly after leaving 

{ the starting gate, Nack leapedVrom a 
box near the finish line onto the track 
and began running. All he could think 
about was getting across the track and 
the infield to the far side to find out 

4 


what had happened to Ruffian. “I was 
in the middle of the track,” says Nack, 
“when I heard ba-boom, ba-boom , ba¬ 
boon?. I looked up and froze. Here came 
Foolish Pleasure, thundering down the 
stretch toward the finish. I didn’t know 
whether to go forward or back. I had vi¬ 
sions of the newspaper headlines: ruf¬ 
fian BREAKS DOWN, NEWSPAPER RE¬ 
PORTER killed.” Fortunately, Nack 
avoided Foolish Pleasure and was one 
of only two reporters—more than 100 
covered the race—to view the injured 
filly close up. 

At the time, Nack, a journalism grad¬ 
uate of the University of Illinois, was 
with the Long Island, N.Y. newspaper 
Newsday, which he had joined in 1968 
after serving a year with the Army in 
Vietnam. He moved from the city desk 
to the horse-racing beat and eventually 
became a sports columnist before com¬ 
ing to SI last February. His exceptional 
prose had preceded him. In 1975 we ex¬ 
cerpted portions of his highly praised 
book on Secretariat, Big Red of Mead¬ 
ow Stable. Last year his lyrical and 
thoughtful piece on Forego won an 
Eclipse Award. 

The award was no surprise; Nack 
knows his horses as well as the lan¬ 
guage. He has taught equitation and, be¬ 
fore college, he was a groom at Arling¬ 
ton Park. There he worked for trainer 
Bill Molter, and the star of the stable 
was Round Table, the Horse of the Year 
in 1958. In the tack room behind Round 
Table’s stall, Nack used to practice his 
jockey’s crouch on a wooden horse. 
One day he had a friend strike a stir¬ 
rup with a screwdriver to simulate the 
bell signaling the opening of a starting 
gate. “The next thing I know. Round 
Table’s front hooves are on top of the 
stall,” Nack said. “He heard the clang 
and he was snorting and rearing, ready 
to go. I thought I was going to be fired 
for getting him upset. It was very 
embarrassing.” 

Bill wasn’t fired, and obviously his 
days—and nights—of the Round Ta¬ 
ble have enhanced his journalistic 
knack. 



















TIRED OF THE SAME DULL HOTELS? 
BREAK THE CHAIN AT RADISSON. 



At Radissorfive know that experienced 
travelers want consistency from a hotel, but with¬ 
out the same dull chain rooms, chain food 
and chain service. 

That's why we've built our reputation on 
a collection of unique hotels. Fine hotels, such as 
the Kadisson Chicago, t he Radisson Muchlebach 
in Kansas City, the Radisson Cadillac in 
Detroit, the Radisson South in Minneapolis, and 
the Radisson Denver. Each is different in 
atmosphere and architecture.yet with con¬ 
sistent and demanding standards of quality. 

With rooms that are never the same. 


yet are always tasteful and comfortable. 

With restaurants that run the gamut from 
Polynesian to continental, yet are consistently 
excellent. 

And with service that is always warm, 
attentive and personal. 

At Radisson we know the more experienced 
the traveler, the more demanding. 

And the more demanding he is. the more 
likely he is to stay with us. 

On your next trip, reserve a room at a 
Radisson by calling toll free. 800-228-9822. 
(In Nebraska. 402-571-2830 collect.) 



THE RADISSON HOTELS. 

A COLLECTION. NOT A CHAIN. 


RADISSON HOTELS SCOTTSDALE OENVER KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS (3). ST PAUL. DULUTH ALEXANDRIA & GRANO PORTAGE. MINNESOTA BOSTON (DANVERS), 
BURLINGTON ATLANTA CHARLOTTE. CHICAGO. DETROIT CYPRESS GARDENS WILMINGTON (Spring 1979) NASHVILLE (Fall 1979); CAIRO. EGYPT (Summer 1979) 








Decisions...decisions...Make your decision 

PAIL MALL 
LIGHT IDG's 



The most flavor you can get 
in a low tar cigarette. 

Only 12 mg. tar 

1.0 mg. nic. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


12 mg. "lar. 1.0 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


B80KIAIK 


by JONATHAN YARDLEY 


FROM HERBERT WARREN WIND COMES A 
STUDY IN THE ART OF COURTLY TENNIS 

Herbert Warren Wind, who writes regularly 
about tennis and golf for The New Yorker, is 
an old-fashioned man. He has a sense of his¬ 
tory. something of a rarity these days, and he 
believes in sportsmanship—also, alas, some¬ 
thing of a rarity. Wind is a graceful, discur¬ 
sive stylist who eschews vogue idiom and who 
unfailingly brings to his work a sophisticated 
knowledge of the games he covers. There are 
few American sportswriters who command 
such high respect among their peers. 

Because he publishes in a magazine that 
grants its contributors unusual, indeed eccen¬ 
tric. latitude. Wind has been free over the 
years to flavor his reportage with his opin¬ 
ions. which are manifold and tart. Here he is. 
for example, on fair play: "... I have an idea 
that the highest code of sportsmanship in ten¬ 
nis is the one that the great Australian play¬ 
ers of the Sedgman-Laver-Rosewall-New- 
combe era followed in their matches. They 
played every call, whether or not they agreed 
with it. hoping that matters would even out 
in the long run, never making an issue of it if 
they didn’t. There is a certain fragility im¬ 
plicit in the structure of tournament tennis— 
and of other sports as well—and the Aus¬ 
tralians apparently sensed this danger and 
preferred to concentrate purely and simply 
on playing tennis.” 

That passage, which perfectly illustrates 
both Wind’s style and his point of view— 
one plays by the rules, gentlemen—is from 
one of the 20 pieces collected in Game, Set, 
and Match (Dutton. SI2.95). Subtitled “The 
Tennis Boom of the 1960s and ’70s,” the book 
provides a remarkably thorough examination 
of recent tennis history, from Rod Laver’s 
grand slam in 1962 through the opening of 
Flushing Meadow Park for last year’s U.S. 
Open. 

The dramas and controversies of world- 
class tennis are at the heart of these pieces, 
but there is much more to them than that. 
For one thing. Wind’s interest in the “sense 
of continuity” in tennis leads him into a num¬ 
ber of explorations of the game's distant past, 
including a trip to England and Wales to track 
down the residences of the man who invent¬ 
ed lawn tennis, Major Walter Clopton Wing¬ 
field. Wind is no less interested in the week¬ 
end tennis player, and in a 1977 article called 
“The Incredible Tennis Explosion" he sum¬ 
mons up a lavish collection of statistics—and 
embellishes them with on-the-scene reports— 
that disclose the dimensions of a boom that 
































has “far surpassed anyone’s anticipations, to 
put it mildly.” 

Still, it is Wind's accounts of the game's 
great players, matches and institutions that 
make these pieces so interesting, for he is an 
uncannily observant reporter who brings off 
that rare journalistic feat: to his loyal read¬ 
ers, his stories about events are as fascinating 
and noteworthy as the events themselves. He 
seems to see and record everything, without 
indulging in fussiness of detail, and no one is 
better at re-creating the atmosphere of an 
event. Here is his description of the crowd at 
Wimbledon in 1968: 

“It is not a true cross-section of English so¬ 
ciety, few workingmen being on hand, but it 
is quite an assortment nonetheless: regional 
tennis officials in their blazers and associa¬ 
tion ties, schoolgirls and schoolboys in their 
uniforms, middle-class matrons in their best 
millinery, shopgirls and clerks who have saved 
up for the occasion, a sprinkling of long-leg¬ 
ged ‘birds’ in microskirts, lots of county types, 
and, in large numbers, the silvered and the 
grizzled—folks who haven’t missed a Wim¬ 
bledon since the Relief of Mafeking." 

Wind is also extremely good at quick, pen¬ 
etrating portraits of celebrated players. Re¬ 
calling Pancho Gonzales during his years as 
kingpin of the vagabond professional tour. 
Wind writes: “Saturnine and disputatious, an 
unrepentant loner, this tall, graceful man who 
moved like a panther seemed forever to have 
a chip on his shoulder. When the galleries 
rooted for his opponents (galleries invariably 
attach themselves to the underdog). Gonzales 
seemed almost to welcome it, as if to say, 
'Who needs you?' During his reign, he didn't 
change an iota." On Arthur Ashe: “ ... Ashe 
is not only a marvelous tennis player but a 
man of unusual intelligence, articulateness, 
and width of vista. He knows his own mind 
clearly, and it is his credo that he has the 
right to lead his own life and establish his 
own priorities." 

It is interesting, and instructive, that the 
two players Wind seems most to admire are 
Ken Rosewall and the late Hazel Hotchkiss 
Wightman. What he has written of Mrs. 
Wightman describes his feelings about both 
of those players and all others whom he holds 
in high regard: “As much as any tennis play¬ 
er 1 know of, she epitomized the ethic that 
an athlete can be fiercely competitive and at 
the same time, through instinct and charac¬ 
ter. perform with authentic sportsmanship." 

Those are, of course, old-fashioned virtues 
that stand in unflattering contrast to the be¬ 
havior of so many of the stars who now dom¬ 
inate the game. Readers who are amused by 
the tantrums of Jimmy Connors and Ilie Nas- 
tase will find little sympathy in these pages. 
Those readers may think Wind's tradition¬ 
alism fussy and dated; because I share his 
point of view. I find it—like his book—whol¬ 
ly admirable. end 


Decisions...decisions...Make your decision 

PALL MALL 
LIGHT IDG’s 

MENTHOL 



The most refreshing taste in a 
low tar menthol cigarette. 

Only 14 mg 

1.2 mg. nic. 

14 mg. "tar, 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


.tar 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 














THE FIRST CHEW OF THE ’80s. CITATION. 
OUR MOST SUCCESSFUL NEW CAR EVER. 



YOU'VE GOT TO DRIVE IT TO 
BELIEVE IT. 

When you drive Citation 
you'll see what all the excitement 
is about. The way it feels. The way 
it maneuvers. The way it rides. 
And Citation's front wheel drive 
puts approximately 659? of its 
weight over the "driving wheels" 
to give you impressive traction on 
wet or snowy roads. 

IT’S A WHOLE NEW KIND OF 
COMPACT CAR. 

There's still a lot about 
Citation that we haven't 
mentioned. Like slip stream 
design to cut down on wind 
resistance and wind noise. The 
hidden cargo area in all 
hatchback models, so what's 
inside is protected from view. A 
dual diagonal braking system. 
And much, much more. That's 
why we encourage you to see your 
Chevy dealer and test drive the 
1980 Chevy Citation today. This 
could be the car you’ve had in 
mind. 


Ever since its introduction, 
people have been flooding Chevy 
showrooms across the country to 
see the 1980 Chevy Citation. And 
according to Retail Delivery 
Reports. 84.386 units were sold 
in its first seventy days, more 
than any new entry Chevrolet has 
ever introduced. 


MID-SIZE ROOM FOR 5. 


Citation's engine is 
mounted sideways, so the 
passenger compartment can be 
bigger. In fact, in EPA interior 
dimensions. Citation is classified 
as a mid-size car. With the back 
seat folded down there's room 
enough for two adults in front 
and 30 bags of groceries in back. 


O TO 50 IN 9 SECONDS FLAT 
WITH THE AVAILABLE V6. 


EASY ON GAS. 

. i)epa estimated mpg. 
38 HIGHWAY ESTIMATE. 


$4)E 


That’s with Citation's 
standard 2.5 Liter 4-cylinder 
engine and manual 
transmission. (Manual 
transmission currently not 
available in California. Calif, 
estimates lower.) 

Citation's standard 4-speed 
transmission is made to conserve 
gas. It's an overdrive. And at 
cruising speeds the 4th gear lets 
the engine run slower than with a 
conventional transmission, 
helping to get impressive fuel 
economy. 


IMPRESSIVE LONG-RANGE 
CRUISING ESTIMATES, TOO. 


And Citation's long-range 
cruising est imat es are just as 
impressive. l336l miles based on 
EPA estimated MPG (city) mileage 
figures, and 532 miles based on 
estimated highway MPG. Range 
figures obtained by multiplying 
Citation's 14-gallon fuel tank 
capacity rating by the EPA 
mileage estimates. 

REMEMBER: Compare the 
circled estimated MPG to the 
estimated MPG of other cars. You 
may get different mileage and 
range depending on your speed, 
and weather. Your 


In engineering tests. 
Citation goes from 0 to 50 in 9 
seconds flat. That's with available 
2.8LiierV6engine and automatic 
transmission. California figures 
not available. (Citation is 
equipped with GM-built engines 
produced by various divisions. 
See your dealer for details.) 
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ON BALANCE, QUITE COMPETITIVE 

Maybe it’s time that Bowie Kuhn, who 
keeps saying the free-agent market is go¬ 
ing to destroy baseball’s competitive bal¬ 
ance, took a look at the major league 
standings. Destroy competitive balance? 
The defending champion Yankees and 
Dodgers are down, traditional have-nots 
Montreal and Houston are up and, of the 
four current division leaders, only Bal¬ 
timore has ever won a pennant—and it 
last did so eight years ago. The Phillies, 
who added free agent Pete Rose after 
winning three straight divisional titles, 
are mired in fourth place. As Boston Red 
Sox Manager Don Zimmer notes, “The 
races are close all the way around, in 
both leagues.” 

Zimmer’s assessment is borne out by 
the fact that with the season neatly two- 
thirds over, most clubs are within at least 
striking distance of .500. Indeed, only two 
teams, Oakland and Toronto, can be dis¬ 
missed. Oakland has been decimated by 
the free-agent draft, but owner Charlie 
Finley’s recent operation of that fran¬ 
chise is a bewilderingly special case; Bal¬ 
timore and Minnesota, also stung by free- 
agent defections, arc doing just fine. 
Toronto is a 2-year-old expansion club 
that has chosen to rely on young play¬ 
ers. There is certainly nothing wrong 
with that but the Toronto Star suggest¬ 
ed in a recent editorial that the Blue Jays 
might achieve respectability more quick¬ 
ly by also going after free agents. 

That was the course followed by Cal¬ 
ifornia and Texas, onetime weaklings 
that have become powerful largely by 
boldly fishing in free-agent waters, there¬ 
by increasing competitive balance. Nor 
have the two clubs necessarily overex¬ 
tended themselves in the process. Buz- 
zie Bavasi, California’s executive vice- 
president, says that the acquisition of free 
agent Rod Carew has more than paid for 
itself in season-ticket sales. 

Of course, it is still conceivable that, 
as Kuhn fears, one or two wealthy teams 
will wind up monopolizing talent. 
“You’ve got to wait a couple more years 


to see.” says Dodger President Peter 
O'Malley. "The dust hasn’t settled.” But 
many baseball men privately agree with 
Bavasi. who says cautiously of Kuhn's 
alarums on the subject, “It appears right 
now he may have been wrong.” 

FIE ON THE FEES 

Last year the National Football League 
began considering a new rule that would 
have prohibited team owners from hold¬ 
ing financial interest in franchises in 
other major team sports. Jay Moyer, the 
NFL’s legal counsel, said, “Because we 
compete with the other leagues for the 
entertainment dollar, we feel that cross- 
ownership is a conflict. You don’t see 
Ford people sitting on the board of Gen¬ 
eral Motors, do you?" Lamar Hunt, 
owner of the Kansas City Chiefs and 90% 
of the North American Soccer League’s 
Dallas Tornado, was understandably 
concerned. The proposed rule would 
have forced him to divest himself of one 
or the other of his holdings and he didn't 
like the idea. “I don’t think soccer is a 
threat to the NFL.” he said. 

If Hunt was unhappy then, he was un- 
happier still when the NASL. contending 
that a prohibition against cross-owner¬ 
ship would violate antitrust laws, sued 
the NFL last fall in the U.S. District 
Court in New York. The court tempo¬ 
rarily enjoined the NFL from adopting 
the rule, and the case is now heading for 
trial. As an owner in both leagues. Hunt 
finds himself on both sides of the suit. 
He says, “Somebody pointed out to me 
the other day that I can’t lose. But I don't 
think it’s funny. I'm paying 100% of '/« 
of the NFL’s legal costs and 90% of '/ 2 4 
of the NASL’s legal costs.” In other 
words, he can’t win. either. 

BUSY MOLLY 

Molly the Dolphin is cavorting this sum¬ 
mer in the aquarium in Hull. Mass., but 
don’t bother taking the kids to see her. 
The aquarium has been closed to the pub¬ 
lic since going broke a couple of years 
ago, and Molly is being prepared for two 


projects as dramatic as they are hush- 
hush. If all goes according to plan, she 
will I) track down and lake pictures of the 
Loch Ness Monster and 2) help recover 
sunken treasure off the Florida Keys. 

The Loch Ness quest is sponsored by 
the Boston-based Academy of Applied 
Science, which has made annual expe¬ 
ditions to the Scottish lake in hopes of 
photographing the strange creature long 
rumored to reside in its depths. Using 
strobes and high-speed film sensitive 
enough to record images in Loch Ness’ 
cloudy waters from 40 feet away, the 
academy at first suspended sonar-trig¬ 
gered underwater cameras from a float¬ 
ing platform and programmed them to 
click when large objects passed. Conclud¬ 
ing that this approach was too passive. 



academy officials got the idea of outfit¬ 
ting dolphins with harnesses rigged with 
cameras and strobes and leaching them 
to target in on whatever creatures may 
lurk in Loch Ness. Trainers began turn¬ 
ing Molly and another dolphin, Sammy, 
into shutterbugs. using turtles and scuba 
divers as photographic subjects. 

The dolphins were originally sched¬ 
uled to go to Scotland this summer. Plans 
were made to keep them in saltwater pens 
and to release them into Loch Ness for a 
few hours a day. A floating cage was to 
be used to move them from one spot to 
another. But six weeks ago Sammy died 
of unknown causes. The academy wants 
to use two dolphins and. because a new 
one will take time to train, the expedi¬ 
tion probably will be postponed until 
next June. 

Lest Molly grow bored in the mean¬ 
time. negotiations were under way last 
week to send her to Florida to dive for 
sunken treasure. Dolphins can be trained 
to differentiate among metals, and a sal- 
coiuinued 
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vage company was interested in using 
Molly to comb the ocean bottom in 
search of muskets, cannonballs, silver and 
gold. Robert Borofsky. an academy 
spokesman, says, “Everybody knows that 
dolphins are intelligent, but we haven’t 
even begun to explore the ways they can 
be used. They can do a lot more than 
just jump through hoops.” 

FEARLESS FEARS 

Tom Fears, the former NFL pass-receiv¬ 
ing great who later coached in the league, 
was visiting a Houston Oiler practice ses¬ 
sion the other day when the San Angelo 
Standard-Times' Frank Rudnicki asked 
what he thought of the team. Far from 
being an idle kibitzer. Fears runs a talent- 
appraisal service that includes Houston 
among its clients. Considering that his 
analyses are supposedly confidential, he 
was strikingly candid. 

Fears said that the Oilers’ talent was, 
at best, average and that he was surprised 
they made the playoffs last season. He 
added that it was probably “emotions” 
that carried them to the AFC final, in 
which they lost to Pittsburgh. He also 
confided that his service, which is used 
by Green Bay and Washington as well 
as Houston, rates players on a scale of 0 
to 9 and divides them into three groups: 
Gold Nuggets (the best). Blue Chippers 
(a middle category) and Greens (least ca¬ 
pable). The only Oilers deemed to be 
Gold Nuggets were Quarterback Dan 
Pastorini, Wide Receiver Ken Burrough. 
Linebacker Robert Brazile and Running 
Back Earl Campbell. Campbell scored a 
perfect 9. Fears credited this last Gold 
Nugget for much of the Oilers’ success 
last year, saying. "Campbell’s so good, 
he makes everybody look better.” By con¬ 
trast Pittsburgh had J9 GoJd Nuggets— 
nine on the defensive team and every¬ 
body but Rocky Bleier on offense. 

With a new. hopeful season soon to 
begin. Fears’ downbeat analysis was 
hardly the sort of thing Houston Coach 
Bum Phillips wanted to hear. Concluded 
Bum: “Tom exercised very bad judgment 
in giving out this information.” 

ADVICE FOR THE DOG DAYS 

Joggers whose dogs tag along with them 
may not realize it, but Fido runs a real 
risk of being overcome by heat. So says 
Dr. Robert Batchelor, president of the 
Maryland Veterinary Medical Associa¬ 
tion, who warns that while most cases of 
heatstroke in dogs are the result of con¬ 
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finement in closed cars and the like, the 
number of jogging-induced cases is on 
the increase. 

The problem is that a dog will often 
loyally follow its master even in distress. 
Last summer Dr. Anne Rosin of the Uni¬ 
versity of Georgia College of Veterinary 
Medicine treated a German shepherd and 
a Weimaraner for jogging heatstroke. 
"The German shepherd made it because 
the owners recognized the symptoms and 
had immersed the dog in a cold bath be¬ 
fore bringing it in," says Rosin. "But the 
owner of the Weimaraner allowed the 
dog to pant excessively for an hour be¬ 
fore we saw it, and it died." Rosin notes 
that dogs don't perspire but deal with 
overheating by panting, which is not al¬ 
ways efficient; in fact, at body temper¬ 
atures of above 105°—normal tempera¬ 
ture for a dog is between 100° and 
102.5°—panting will only exacerbate the 
heat buildup. 

“If your dog is overweight, old or out 
of shape, don’t let it run with you in hot 
weather,” Rosin advises. “If you do run 
with your dog, go early in the morning 
or in the evening. Make sure the animal 
gets lots of water. It needs more water 
than a person does. And when you’re fin¬ 
ished, spray the dog with a cold hose. 
After all. you’d enjoy a cold shower af¬ 
ter a long run, and so would your dog.” 
She adds that if the dog shows signs of 
heatstroke, the most important thing is 
to lower the animal’s temperature, per¬ 
haps in an ice bath. 

TO RUSSIA, WITH LOTHAR 

The sports world first heard of Lo- 
thar Bock in 1977 when the West Ger¬ 
man promoter single-handedly delivered 
American TV rights to the 1980 Mos¬ 
cow Olympics to NBC for $85 million. 
For that coup Bock earned a fee of $1.8 
million. Bock continues to hustle in the 
gray netherworld between East and 
West. For example, he helped persuade 
the Soviet Union to open its Spartakiade 
to foreign athletes (page 18), then set 
about selling the TV rights. 

The Spartakiade negotiations were a 
considerable test of Bock’s wiles. NBC 
refused to buy the rights for fear of di¬ 
luting the attraction of live TV from Rus¬ 
sia in 1980. Neither ABC nor CBS was 
interested in putting on a program that 
would promote NBC’s 1980 Moscow ex¬ 
travaganza. So Bock settled for a deal 
with Syndicast Services, Inc., the com¬ 
pany that produced the Nixon-Frost in¬ 


terviews. Syndicast lined up some 50 sta¬ 
tions, which are airing 32 hours of the 
Spartakiade. Syndicast says the package 
produced $2.2 million in ad revenues, but 
Bock admits, “We got considerably less 
than I figured." 

Undaunted. Bock recently received 
the go-ahead from the International 
Olympic Committee to produce a series 
of televised cartoon and puppet shows 
starring a character named Homer the 
Lion. Bock gushes that the program, 
called The Olym-Pets , “will tell all the lit¬ 
tle children of the world about Olympic 
principles and good conditioning of the 
body and spirit." Bock also plans to stage 
36 open-air rock concerts throughout the 
Soviet Union a month or so before the 
start of the ’80 Olympics, an undertaking 
he believes will offer untold opportunities 
for TV packaging and Olympic merchan¬ 
dising. Of this scheme Bock enthuses, “It 
is huge! So huge I shiver over its size. It 
is unprecedented!” Unprecedented may 
also be the best word to describe that go- 
getting promoter Lothar Bock. 

Tors SHOTS 

Memphis businessman Ron Barassi plays 
a lot of racquctball and has also encour¬ 
aged his son to take up the game, as a 
way of developing hand-eye coordina¬ 
tion. “I’m not trying to push him to be a 
champion,” Barassi says. “If he winds up 
preferring to play the violin or something, 
that’s fine." In the meantime, when the 
International Racquetball Association 
held its national junior championships in 
Memphis, he consented to let his boy en¬ 
ter the 10-and-under division. Ron Jr. 
lost to 9-year-old Ed Blaess of Fort Lau¬ 
derdale in the first round 21-3, 21-5. “I 
played good,” Ron said afterward. Blaess 
agreed. He sportingly hit the ball to Ron 
as much as possible and conceded that 
at least a couple of his opponent’s shots 
were too hot to handle. The violin may 
have to wait. But then, being just three 
years old. Ron still has time to make up 
his mind about such things. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Calvin Peete, after winning the Great¬ 
er Milwaukee Open, his first PGA victo¬ 
ry: “I was playing so good, it was like the 
hole kept getting in the way of my ball.” 

• Hank Greenwald, San Francisco Giant 

announcer: “If Houston and Montreal 
stay on top, it’ll be the first time the Na¬ 
tional League playoffs take place entirely 
outside the United States.” end 





IG RAND PRIZE 


Five days/four nights tor lour 
people to the finals of the 1980 
U S Open Tennis Championships 
in New York City (choice seats, 
deluxe hotel, gourmet meals, 
first class air and ground 
transportation, sightseeing tour, plus 
51,000 spending money) 


4 SECOND PRIZES 


2 THIRD PHIZES 

Magnavox 
Video 
Cassette 
Recorder 
and Color 
Video Sound 
Camera (now you 
can improve your game^B 
the way the pros do—tape 
your strokes on court and 
replay them on your set 

100 FIFTH PRIZES 


A week for two at The 
Colony Beach and Tennis 
Resort in Sarasota, Florida 
—Official Home of the 
United States Professional 
Tennis Association (in¬ 
cludes air and ground 
transportation, meals 
tennis lessons and the use 
of all facilities) 

25 FOURTH PRIZES 

Prince Tennis ' \ 
Rackets 
(gives you 

more accuracy _ 

with less effort because 
the sweet spot is 3' j times 
as large) 


e : 
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Samsonite 
Easy-Pack 
Tennis Flite 
Bags (has 
spacious outer 
pocket with 
snapdown tabs' 
and adjustable shoulder strap) 


Tennis 

Sports Pack - 
includes sun 
isor in wash- 
ible cotton with 
adjustable head- 1 
band 11"x44" 
heavy-duty terrycloth sports 
towel, heavy-duty two-ply 
cotton head 'wristbands 
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86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © Paddington Corp. N Y 
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RARE 

SCOTCH 


J&B IS THE OFFICIAL SCOTCH OF THE 
U S. OPEN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS 


OFFICIAL RULES 

1 On the official entry form or a plain 3” x 5" piece of 
paper hand-print your name, address and rip code Enter 
as often as you wish, but each entry must be mailed sepa¬ 
rately to JAB RARE SCOTCH TENNIS SPORTSTAKES. 
PO Box 2595 Weslbury. New York. 11591 Entries must 
be received by September 30. 1979 

2. Winners will be determined in random drawings con¬ 
ducted by National Judging Institute, Inc., an independ¬ 
ent judging organization, whose decisions are final. 
All prizes will be awarded and winners notified by mail. 
Only one prize to an individual or household. Winners 
may be required to execute an affidavit of eligibility and 
release. Prizes are not transferable or redeemable for 
cash. For a list of major winners, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: J&B RARE SCOTCH TENNIS 
SPORTSTAKES Winners List, P.O. Box 2536, Westbury, 
New York, 11591. 

3 Grand Prize consists of a five day/four night trip for four 
to the finals of the 1980 U S Open Tennis Championships 
includes first-class round-trip air transportation accom¬ 
modations at a deluxe hotel meals daily limousines sight¬ 
seeing tour, plus St OOO spending money 

4 Sweepstakes open to all U S residents Employees and their 
families of the Paddington Corporation, its affiliates, adver¬ 
tising and sales promotion agencies liquor wholesalers and 
retailers Don Jagoda Associates me and United States Tennis 
Association are not e igibie Void wherever prohibited or 
restricted by law. All Federal, State and local laws and reg¬ 
ulations apply Taxes on prizes, it any. are the responsibility 
of the individual winners 

5. Entrants must be of legal drinking age in the state of 
their residence as of June 1, 1979. 

Nothing to buy. Nothing to write. 

Just fill in the coupon below. 

|-1 

I MAIL THIS COMPLETED COUPON TO: 
i J&B Rare Scotch Tennis Sportstakes, 

I P.O. Box 2595, Westbury, New York 11591. 


Name 


Street Address 


J_City _ _Stale _Z® 
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Especially between Kenny Stabler and At Davis, who aren't 
speaking; but the Snake has silenced the discord created 
when he criticized several teammates by RON REID 


K enny Stabler, straggly bearded and feisty, finished a 
rap session with the press one afternoon last week and 
strode onto the field at the Oakland Raiders’ training camp 
in Santa Rosa, Calif. He took the snap from Center Dave 
Dalby, dropped back and scanned the coverage. Finding 
Morris Bradshaw free, he connected with him on a 50-yard 
scoring pass. The play was vintage Stabler, and the mem¬ 
bers of the Raiders’ offense cheered, happily drinking it in. 

For all of the above, it was a whole new ball game. 
Snake Stabler had refused to talk to the press most of last 
season, preferring not to discuss the fact that he rarely 
connected on any pass longer than 30 yards—to someone 
wearing a Raider jersey, that is. As recently as two weeks 
ago not many of Stabler’s teammates were of a mood to 
cheer anything he did. Indeed, not only had Stabler failed 
to report to camp on schedule with the other Raiders, not 
only had he demanded to be traded, but he also had 
ripped a number of his teammates in print—Receivers 
Bradshaw and Cliff Branch because they dropped loo 
many of his passes last season. Offensive Line- continued 

Raider boss Davis watched as Stabler, his injured left arm apparently 
sound again, sweated through daily workouts in the torture chamber " 





STABLER continued 


men Henry Lawrence and Mickey Mar¬ 
vin because they hadn’t blocked well 
enough for Stabler on pass plays. 

But controversy has long been more a 
Raider tradition than a disruptive force. 
Oakland has won with mavericks and 
malcontents, solid citizens and players 
just a fly pattern short of the slammer. 
So it is really no surprise that Stabler is 
working in harmony with his team these 
days and is likely to continue to do just 
that unless his bitter feud with Al Davis, 
the Raiders’ managing general partner, 
reaches the point where Davis decides 
that Oakland isn’t big enough for both 
of them. 

With no trade apparently in the works. 
Stabler ended his one-week holdout on 
July 19, at the curfew hour of II p.m.. 
when he drove his 533,000 Porsche 928 
into the parking lot of the El Rancho 
Tropicana Motel in Santa Rosa. He had 
bought the car the night before. 

The next morning Stabler was unex¬ 
pectedly cordial to sportswriters until 
Bob Padecky of The Sacramento Bee 
asked a question. Padecky had gone to 
Gulf Shores, Ala. last January to inter¬ 
view Stabler and had been detained by 
police after a key case containing cocaine 
was found under a fender of his rented 
car. The cops figured he’d been framed, 
and they released him. Stabler responded 
to Padecky’s question with a quick verb 
and pronoun. 

Once on the field, Stabler settled into 
the routine of two-a-days. with Davis 


eyeing him closely. Stabler also applied 
himself dutifully to Oakland's new 
strength and conditioning program, hit¬ 
ting the weight machines after the morn¬ 
ing practice and running around the field 
twice in the afternoon. The Snake’s noc¬ 
turnal regimen was also vintage Stabler. 
After team meetings broke up—at about 
9:15 p.m.—he could be found with sev¬ 
eral of his teammates and one or anoth¬ 
er idolizing young lady in one or more 
of the half dozen Santa Rosa watering 
holes that comprise what the Raiders call 
“the circuit.” 

For Stabler, the Raiders’ trip to Can¬ 
ton. Ohio for last Saturday’s Hall of Fame 
game against Dallas was something of a 
junket, as he was still too rusty to par¬ 
ticipate. He played poker with Offensive 
Tackle John Vella. Tight End Raymond 
Chester. Linebacker Monte Johnson and 
Dalby on the flight east, and was on the 
sidelines as the Raiders beat the Cow¬ 
boys 20-13. 

Neither David Humm nor Jim Plun¬ 
kett, Stabler's backups, particularly dis¬ 
tinguished himself. Humm. playing the 
first half, completed six of 12 passes for 
69 yards and led the Raiders to a 20-6 
halftime advantage, but he overthrew 
open receivers on three occasions. In the 
second half Plunkett showed that his ail¬ 
ing arm is strong again but failed to put 
any points up. 

On the field or off. every move Sta¬ 
bler makes is hot news in the Bay Area. 
Last season the Raiders stumbled to a 


9-7 record and missed the playoffs for 
the first time since 1971. Unable to throw 
long passes because of a jammed left el¬ 
bow and a split tendon in the ring finger 
of his left hand, southpaw Stabler was 
easy pickings for defensive backs; he was 
intercepted a career-high 30 times and 
threw only 16 touchdown passes, none 
of which went as far as 50 yards. 

The Bay Area press, which was gen¬ 
erally unaware of the severity of Stabler’s 
ailments, was quick to attribute his sud¬ 
den ineffectiveness to his carousing. 
Once Stabler began to read their stories, 
he clammed up. 

“I always got along with the writers 
until last year.” he said one day after 
practice. “It was just that they were ques¬ 
tioning my life-style. Hell, my life-style 
hasn't changed in 20 years. It was all right 
when we won the Super Bowl, but then 
we lost some games, and all of a sudden 
I’m a fat drunk, out of shape, overweight 
and all that.” 

Stabler insists he doesn’t intend to re¬ 
form. “To be perfectly honest," he says, 
“I’m not going to change, because I don’t 
know any other way. I’m going to live 
the way I want to live. I don’t think it dis¬ 
tracts me from doing what I want to do 
during the season. People say. ‘You can’t 
do those things as you get older.' Well, 
if I can't, and it hurts my game. I’ll get 
out. But I’m not going to let football con¬ 
trol my entire life. I play and I work as 
hard as I can, and in the off-season 1 do 
the things I like to do. That’s not going 
to change.” 

Shortly after the quarterback tuned 
out the press, the Davis-Stabler feud 
erupted. Davis made a remark that he 
claims was intended as an observation, 
not an indictment. “Our whole team 
isn’t playing well this year.” he said. 
“We’re like a baseball team whose star 
pitcher has gone from a 25-and-4 rec¬ 
ord to l8-and-7.” Later, asked who was 
to blame for the Raiders' decline. Davis 
said. “If you’ve got to find someone to 
blame, then blame Stabler. He makes 
the most money, and he’s paid to take 
that kind of pressure.” 

While Davis was blaming Stabler, oth¬ 
ers said Davis was at least equally re¬ 
sponsible for the Raiders' downfall, cit¬ 
ing questionable moves that had robbed 
the team of a number of high draft choic¬ 
es for several seasons. Stabler thought 
Davis’ comments about him smacked of 
a cheap shot. They have not talked since, 
and Stabler spent the off-season issuing 



Lawrence regarded Stabler's tirade as free publicity: Upshaw told Stabler to cool the trademe talk. 




“trade me or else" ultimatums from his 
home in Alabama. 

Unfortunately for Stabler, so far no 
other NFL team believes that a 33-year- 
old. S342.000-a-year quarterback with a 
bad knee and a questionable arm is worth 
the price Davis has put on him: two front¬ 
line players and two first-round draft 
picks. So Stabler is likely to remain with 
the Raiders, although that doesn’t mean 
he has to converse with Davis. 

"I think if you have a beef with a guy.” 
Stabler says, “you should call him into a 
room and sit down and look him in the 
eye and just tell him. I don't think it 
should be done with over-the-shoulder 


remarks to the media or stuff like com¬ 
paring me to a baseball pitcher. He says 
I get paid to take the criticism, but I don’t 
think it has to be done in the press. 

"Somewhere along the line they al¬ 
ways ask for loyalty from the players. 
Why can’t a player ask for some loyalty 
from management? When you win you 
hear how it always starts at the top— 
good team, good management, good or¬ 
ganization. It's possible that losing starts 
there, too. but you never hear about that. 
I just think it could have been handled a 
little better. But it won't affect the way I 
play the game. I have a great relation¬ 
ship with the players, and that's the only 
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thing that’s important. I don’t have to 
have one with him." 

Says Davis, "It's disappointing, be¬ 
cause I know down the road he's going 
to need help in life. He’s a loner. He went 
through this same thing with Bear [Bry¬ 
ant] and made up. I've had this problem 
with him before, and we've made up. 
Right now I’m only interested in one 
thing—how he plays. Our only legacy is 
whether we win or lose. You can say 
we’re glad he’s here, and we hope he 
plays like the premier NFL quarterback 
he says he is." 

As for Stabler’s caustic criticism of 
various teammates in a widely publicized 
pre-training-camp story, those named 
seem to have forgotten and forgiven. 
Says Lawrence, the tackle whose pass 
blocking didn't meet Slabler’s exacting 
standards. "The man gave his own hon¬ 
est opinion of what was right and what 
was wrong here last season, and ev¬ 
eryone is entitled to an opinion. Al¬ 
though his opinion of me was negative. 
I'm a team man. There were a lot of 
things I could have done belter, the 
same as some other players, but I’m 
too mature to dwell on what happened. 
I’m going to stand tall and carry the bur¬ 
den. if it is one." 

Lawrence also sees a positive side to 
Stabler’s criticism of his blocking. "It 
really puts me in a pretty good spot." he 
says. "Now people know who's playing 
right tackle for Oakland. Maybe now I’ll 
get some of those votes for the All-Pro 
team." 

Branch also insists there is no bad 
blood. “The relationship between Ken¬ 
ny and me has always been there, and 
no criticism is going to affect it.” he says. 

Guard Gene Upshaw, one of Oak¬ 
land's senior citizens, escaped Stabler's 
wrath, but he had a few words of avun¬ 
cular advice for Stabler when the quar¬ 
terback reported to camp. "I told him. ‘I 
don’t want to hear no more crap about 
being traded.' " Upshaw said. "We like 
him, he likes us. we’re all in it together— 
and he knows that. There’s no resent¬ 
ment about the things he said. They were 
things Kenny honestly felt, and he 
wouldn't be the competitor he is if he 
didn't react. 

"I’ll tell you. though. I'd like to be Al 
Davis' and Kenny Stabler’s press agent. 
There's been nothing else in the papers 
for months. That’s all you heard. I called 
my bank the other day and even they 
asked me about Kenny." end 
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TOO BAD HE CAN T BE 
NAMED SPECTACULAR BID 

It's taken, but no appellation could be apter for the yearling that was auctioned 
off for a record $1.6 million at the Keeneland sales by WILLIAM NACK 


I n the crescent-shaped sales pavilion of 
the Keeneland Race Course at Lexing¬ 
ton, Ky.. auctioneer Tom Caldwell fin¬ 
gered his gavel. Into the sales ring below 
came a stylish-looking yearling colt—a 
son of the fine stallion Hoist the Flag 
from the broodmare Royal Dowry. The 
colt gazed at the hundreds of American 
and foreign breeders gathered before 
him. lifting his head and looking quite 
pleased with himself. His handler lead¬ 
ing, he turned in slow circles in the ring, 
as if modeling his gorgeous seal-brown 
coat, buffed to a shine for the occasion. 
He pricked his ears as Caldwell went into 
his spiel. Right ofT, the auctioneer asked 
for $200,000. 

“Gimme 200 to start ... 200 ... 200 
... 200! Now 250 ... 250 ... 250 ... 
250! Now 300 ... 300! 350 ... 350! Now 
400 ... 400 ... 400 ... 400! Now 450 ... 
500 ... 550!... 600!... 700!” 

The gallery was buzzing. Breeder Tom 
Gentry sat in the audience, clapping his 
hands, his eyes growing wider as the 
numbers mounted. He had bred the colt 
and had expected perhaps $600,000 for 
him, tops. But the price had gone be¬ 
yond that in less than a minute and was 
soaring toward $ I million. 

Gentry was wearing a flamboyant 
plaid sports coal—a street map of royal 
blues and flaming reds and greens—and 
he was drawing as much attention as 
the colt he was selling. Bouncing in his 
seat, he threw his right fist in the air. 
for the bidding had developed into a 
duel, one of many that were making 
last week's Keeneland yearling sale the 
richest in history. It is traditionally the 
market for the most attractive and royal¬ 
ly bred yearlings in the world, and it 
had been setting records almost from 
the start on July 23, the day before, 
when two million-dollar yearlings were 
gaveled down. By the next night the num¬ 
bers had grown so outrageous that many 
prospective buyers were shut out. “I 


can’t even get my hand up.” New York 
trainer Joe Cantey complained. 

And of all the yearlings offered, none 
was fought over like the son of Hoist the 
Flag, the Kentucky Derby favorite in 
1971 until he shattered a hind leg in a 
training accident. 

As the price neared $1 million, only 
two bidding groups remained. One con¬ 
sisted of Kazuo Nakamura and Yorozu 
Sugawara of Japan. The syndicate of 
Robert Sangster. the British soccer-pool 
mogul, was matching the Japanese bid 
for bid. Urged on by bid-spotter J. L. 
(Jay) Teater, Sangster’s agent. Tom Coo¬ 
per, had gone to $950,000. Now spotter 
Vernon Martin was holding up one 
finger, beseeching Nakamura for more. 
Nakamura nodded. 

“One million!" bellowed Caldwell. 

The price board flashed the figure and 
applause rippled through the pavilion. 
“Good God almighty!" said Gentry. 

Caldwell’s chant went on, asking for, 
and getting, $1,050,000. And so it went, 
on up to $1.5 million. The Hoist the Flag 
colt had tied the world record set three 
years ago when a son of Secretariat, Ca¬ 
nadian Bound, brought $1.5 million at 
Keeneland. (He has never won a race.) 
Caldwell asked for more. “Anything from 
here on out, as long as it’s a yes. will 
break the record,” he shouted. 

Although one member of the Japanese 
contingent shook his head, Nakamura 
overruled him with a nod to bring the 
bidding to an end. 

“A million 600. yes!” cried Caldwell. 

Thus the Hoist the Flag colt was 
knocked down for $1,600,000. "What 
about a round of applause .” Caldwell 
said, “for the most expensive yearling 
ever sold at auction.” 

The sale helped Keeneland set addi¬ 
tional records. On the first day 153 year¬ 
lings fetched $23,374,000. for an average 
of $152,771. Sangster. the biggest plung¬ 
er. as he had been a year ago. bought two 
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million-dollar yearlings that day. Bidding 
against another Japanese contingent, he 
picked upason ofNijinsky II,out of a full 
sister to Secretariat, for $ 1.4 million. And 
he paid $1 million for a son of Northern 
Dancer. On the second and final day the 
average sale price was $ 158.382. 

The grand totals were staggering: 305 
yearlings sold for a record $47,448,000. 
an average of $155,567 per baby race¬ 
horse. Last year 350 yearlings went for 
$42,579,000, an average of $ 121.654. Nor 
was the Hoist the Flag colt the only year¬ 
ling to go for a world-record sum. On 
Wednesday, in a dispersal at the Ken¬ 
tucky Horse Center in Lexington, Nel¬ 
son Bunker Hunt sold a daughter of the 

1976 Kentucky Derby and Belmont win¬ 
ner Bold Forbes, out of Goofed, for 
$ 1,450,000. beating the record for a year¬ 
ling filly set the day before at Keeneland. 
Sangster had bought that one. a daugh¬ 
ter of 1973 Triple Crown winner Sec¬ 
retariat, out of My Charmer, the dam of 

1977 Triple Crown winner Seattle Slew, 
for $750,000. 

It was an extraordinary week for the 
thoroughbred industry and the city of 
Lexington. The world’s most prominent 
horsemen and breeders and the wealth¬ 
iest owners crowded the town’s inns and 
hotels; they partied; they studied cata¬ 
logues; they checked out every ankle and 
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Auctioneer Caldwell knocked down the record-breaking yearling. Hip No. 245, to the Japanese 


fetlock, some belonging to horses; they 
drank in Tom Caldwell's mesmeric hints 
of great things to come from the horse¬ 
flesh he was peddling. 

There were French and English horse¬ 
men, Swiss and Irish, breeders up from 
the Bahamas and down from the Domin¬ 
ion and around from Down Under. And 
there were the Japanese, with their yen 
for American bloodstock and the yen to 
back it up. The most visible American 
consignor, greeting all visitors in his gar¬ 
ish plaid outfits and handing out whiskey 
and trinkets, was the 42-ycar-old Gen¬ 
try, who has been regarded as something 
of a maverick by the Kentucky breeding 
establishment. 

When Gentry started selling yearlings, 
he angered fellow hardboots one cold 
November day by setting up a silver cof¬ 
fee urn outside his shed, manning it with 
two workers—one had CREAM stitched 
on his back, the other sugar —and 
promptly became the most popular con¬ 
signor on the grounds. At starchy old 
Keeneland. such a gimmick was like des¬ 
ecrating the flag. When other breeders 
complained to the management. Gentry 
was so chagrined he put the urn away. 
The next day the president of Keeneland. 
Louis Lee Haggin II. came around look¬ 
ing for a cup of coffee. When Gentry re¬ 
ported what had happened. Haggin told 


him, “Gel that thing back up. That’s a 
hell of an idea.” 

Gentry the promoter was launched. “I 
wanted to sell horses," he says, “but I 
wanted to put some fun into it. I had to 
do something different.” So he started 
giving gifts to buyers visiting his barn. 
On the Sunday before the sale he gave 
away 120 bags full of miniature whiskey 
bottles—“Kentucky is dry on Sundays." 
(Jentry noted—and heaped walking 
sticks, pens, lighters and hats upon pro¬ 
spective customers. 

Nakamura and Sugawara. with a Jap¬ 
anese agent at their side, came by one 
morning. Gentry knows only two words 
in Japanese— ohayo. which sounds like 
Ohio and means good-morning, and ar- 
igato , which means thank you—but two 
are quite enough. 

Gentry threw up his arms. "Ohayo!" 
he exclaimed. Delighted, the Japanese 
grinned and dipped their heads. He gave 
them pens and a walking stick and a light¬ 
er. “You must have refreshments.” he 
said. They thanked him very much. 

“Bring out the Derby winner!” Gen¬ 
try cried. “The big horse. Three cham¬ 
pions in the first two dams. Hip 245." 
Handler Bronell Bolton, wearing a foot¬ 
ball jersey with the lettering outstand¬ 
ing COLT: 245. brought forth the Hoist 
the Flag yearling. 


“Here he is. gentlemen." Gentry said. 
The Japanese circled the colt, leading the 
pedigree in the sales catalogue and look¬ 
ing him carefully up and dow n. Then they 
watched him walk. Nakamura was iden¬ 
tified to Gentry as a prominent breeder 
and trainer. Sugawara as the founder and 
sole owner of one of the biggest land- 
development firms in northern Honshu. 
They didn’t let on how much they liked 
the colt. When they left. Gentry bowed, 
and in his distinctive Kentucky twang 
said. “ Arigato! Arigato!" 

In the pavilion, as Caldwell’s gavel 
sounded the million six. Gentry kissed 
his wife, Kathy, leaped to his feet and 
took the stairs two steps at a time up to 
where Karuo Nakamura was sitting. He 
whipped off his plaid jacket and handed 
it to Nakamura. The gallery roared. 

Later, at a party in his tack room. Gen¬ 
try parted with a pair of equally out¬ 
rageous plaid pants. Nakamura slipped 
them over his trousers. He was all in plaid 
now, dancing a disco to applause. Gen¬ 
try ended the evening with a small 
speech. Translated by a Japanese agent. 
“I want to wish Mr. Nakamura and Mr. 
Sugawara all the very best luck w ith their 
horse, and I hope he turns out to be a bar¬ 
gain. In closing. I want to say just one 
more thing.” He thrust his arms into the 
air. "Arigato!" he cried. end 


Nakamura has colt, coat and comely company 









The dazzling opening ceremony featured Hash-card stunts, massed teams, tableaux vivants and Misha the bear, the official mascot of the 1980 Olympics. 


RAISING THE CURTAIN ON MOSCOW 

The Soviet Union transformed its Spartakiade into a dress rehearsal for the 1980 Olympic Games, and despite 
a hitch or two, it was evident that the stage is being set for a very professional show by KENNY MOORE 


M oscow bristles with scaffolding. Its 
symbolic torch is not the gas flame 
floating above Vladimir Ilyich Lenin Sta¬ 
dium. but the welder’s arc winking 
brightly ultraviolet out of cavernous un¬ 
finished buildings. Like a host carefully 
vacuuming before company comes, the 
great city proceeds down its checklist of 
improvements to display during the 1980 
Olympic Games. That event looms as a 
watershed in Soviet history, a propagan¬ 


da coup to be sure, but also an occasion 
for this rigid government and passion¬ 
ately enduring people to lift themselves 
from their traditional insularity to a new, 
self-confident civility: if not to the dis¬ 
senters among them, then to visitors. 
There are signs they mean to try. 

For one, it is now no more difficult to 
pass customs in Moscow than in New 
York. U.S. coaches and athletes happily 
discovered that as they arrived for the 


Soviet Union’s seventh Spartakiade. That 
is the name of the nationwide sports 
festival in which more than 100 million 
people take part in the earliest prelim¬ 
inary rounds, the 10.000 best advancing 
through championships in their cities, re¬ 
gions and Soviet republics before reach¬ 
ing the finals, most of which are held 
quadrennially in Moscow, a year before 
the Olympics. All Olympic disciplines are 
contested, plus the Soviet favorites sam- 
continued 
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Olympian internationalism marked the 100- 
meter dash, in which Silvio Leonard of 
Cuba (245) nipped Houston McTear ot the 
US. (67) and countryman Osvaldo Lara (149). 
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There s a homey touch hr Americans in Moscow 


SPARTAKIADE continued 

bo (a mixture of karate and wrestling), 
modern gymnastics (an interpretive set 
of events, some with jump ropes, balls, 
hoops and ribbons) and chess, as well 
as tennis. 

The word Spartakiade—combining 
Sparta, the ancient Greek city, with an 
Olympic-sounding ending and pro¬ 
nounced spar-fafc-i-ad—sums up the rig¬ 
orous and preparatory intent of Soviet 
training. “We must keep raising the in¬ 
ternational class of our sport.” Leonid 
Brezhnev wrote in a message appearing 
in the Spartakiade program. “But the 
main thing is the mass character of our 
sport, the development of physical cul¬ 
ture, encompassing all our youth ... 
physical training of young men and wom¬ 
en for labor and defense.” 

Because Olympic preparations were 
well along, this year the Soviet Union in¬ 
vited 80 countries to send 2,500 athletes 
to join in the Spartakiade finals and so 
have a chance to test the facilities and 
the Moscow atmosphere. Not all nations 
were welcome. New Zealand and Israel 
were pointed exclusions—New Zealand 
for its old rugby ties with South Africa. 
Israel for being Israel—a move the So¬ 
viets got away with because these games 
are run by a committee separate from 
the Soviet Olympic organization com- 
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In the Three Day Event Yuri Salnikov's horse 
1) balked at the water crossing, 2) bel/yl/opped 
and 3) then bobbed up sans injury or nder 

mittee. which has promised entry next 
year to all countries in good standing with 
the International Olympic Committee. 

Still, the prospects for solid compe¬ 
tition seemed good until East Germany 
unexpectedly sent word it would concen¬ 
trate on its own swimming champion¬ 
ships. and in track chose to prepare for 
the European Cup Aug. 4 in Turin. Ro¬ 
mania sent a steeplechaser but no Co¬ 
maneci. As the U.S. brought none of its 
best women gymnasts, the finals became 
a showcase for the tiny bits of nerve and 
sinew and hair ribbon who will captivate 
the world next year for the greater glory 
of Mother Russia. 

The world might not recognize Mon¬ 
treal gold medalist Nelli Kim. who has 
recently married and appears far more 
muscular with maturity. In the overall 


competition Kim hit her usual rock-solid 
landing in the vault for a near-perfect 
9.9, but dropped unexpectedly from the 
balance beam and concluded her free- 
exercise routine by falling after a double 
back-somersault. Then Kim’s Byelorus¬ 
sian teammate. Tatiana Arzhanikova, 
who in the free exercise played to the 
crowd with exuberant smiles of self-pro¬ 
motion. got up on the beam and fell right 
off, handing the gold medal to Natalia 
Shaposhnikova. 

The 18-year-old Shaposhnikova would 
look a dreamy waif in any group of 12- 
year-old schoolgirls and appeared to love 
strutting her stuff, but after she descend¬ 
ed from the victory stand her heavy-lid¬ 
ded brown eyes seemed to express an un¬ 
derlying sadness, She was a reminder that 
gymnastics is the most authoritarian of 
all sports. Because the judges are law. 
subjective differences in scoring, or even 
blatant prejudice, cannot be countered, 
as in other sports, with reference to ob- 





Umaru Se/idi ol Guinea hadn 't competed in 
the steeplechase be/ore. which became obvious 


jeclive heights, distances, times. More¬ 
over. the Soviet coaches behave in loco 
parentis, assuming the bossiness of large 
adults over small children. Yet an 18- 
year-old world-class athlete is not a child, 
as much as it might enhance her appeal 
to seem so. The resignation in Shaposh- 
nikova’s eyes appeared to be an acknowl¬ 
edgment of her art's harsh requirements 
and. one hopes, a veiled intention to wail 
them out. 

The U.S. fared best on the track dur¬ 
ing the Spartakiade's first week, after its 
slender but spirited team regrouped from 
a series of visa foul-ups. delayed flights 
and changed minds that meant luminar¬ 
ies such as hurdler Edwin Moses, pole 
vaulter Mike Tully and miler Steve Scott 
would not be in Moscow . Discus thrower 
John Powell won the first U.S. gold on 
the fifth day of the meet, which was run 
on the Olympic nine-day schedule, hit¬ 
ting 206' 10 /" on his final throw. Ten 
continued 
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SPARTAKIADE continued 



Henry Marsh (824) sailed off the final steeplechase barrier and past Lisovsky (439) and Copu 
(642) to win, but fellow American Bart Williams cramped at the last of the intermediate hurdles. 



minutes later Wardell Gilbreath and Don 
Coleman went one, two in the 200, Gil¬ 
breath winning in 20.84: and the con¬ 
tingent of U.S. athletes in the stands sang 
The Star-Spangled Banner “like the Tab¬ 
ernacle choir.” said Stan Vinson, who 
later that day had it sung for him after 
winning the 400 in 45.70. 

What turned out to be a glorious day 
had begun far /ess auspiciously for the 
two 200 sprinters. Along with Olympic 
long-jump silver medalist Kathy Mc¬ 
Millan, they had been unnerved when, 
finding that the stadium bus had already 
departed from their hotel, they were 
shunned by Moscow’s taxi drivers. 

“We must have tried 10 cabs," said 
Coleman, who is also a wide receiver for 
the University of Oregon. “They all said 
nyet and took off to pick up some Japa¬ 
nese or Indians." Team manager Bob 
Newland finally got an Intourist car for 
the three athletes, but no explanation. 
“They had U.S.A. uniforms and they 
were black," said Newland, “so you’d 
imagine the problem was one of those 
facts, but no one else seems to have been 
hassled.” Perhaps the incident was an il¬ 
lustration of the wildly alternating ex¬ 
tremes in Soviet deportment. Taxi drivers 
in thoughtful repose, playing chess on the 
back fender one minute, are capable the 
next of producing “a catatonic contrac¬ 
tion state of paralysis,” said Assistant 
Track and Field Coach Jim Santos short¬ 
ly after he left one cab. “That man had no 
regard for his life, my life or the pedestri¬ 
ans," said Santos. “Twenty yards from a 
stop light and crosswalk jammed with 
three rows of people, we were going 60 
mph and the driver was making change, 
dollars to rubles. Pass the Valium." 

The Spartakiac/e events that seemed 
to presage Olympic results were the 5,000 
and 10,000, both won by Miruts Yifter 
of Ethiopia, who has finally fixed his age 
at 35. As lithe as ever, he outkicked team¬ 
mate Johannes Mohamad in the 5,000, 
finishing in 13:20.8 with a skeletal gri¬ 
mace. Five days earlier his 27:44.2 gave 
him a 3.2-second win over Aleksandr An¬ 
tipov of the U.S.S.R. in the 10,000. 

The Soviets were not always runners- 
up. however. Marina Makeyeva im¬ 
proved the world record in the 400-meter 
hurdles from 54.89 to 54.78, and Maria 
Kulchunova from the Kirghiz Republic 
on the Chinese border became only the 
third woman to break 50 flat in the 400, 
with a 49.77. 

The 3,000-meter steeplechase is a tra- 

continued 
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SPARTAKIADE continued 


ditional Russian labor, and the depth of 
the field at the Spartakiade was far su¬ 
perior to anything ever seen in the U.S. 
Invading this lair was Henry Marsh, a 
law student at Oregon and one of but 
four AAU champions on the U.S. men's 
team. Marsh tucked into the back of a jos¬ 
tling pack that didn’t string out until lit¬ 
tle Vladimir Lisovsky shot ahead with a 
kilometer to go. Down the last back- 
stretch Marsh was third, behind the Rus¬ 
sian and Paul Copu of Romania, who 
had beaten Marsh by a tenth of a second 
in Stockholm three weeks before. Marsh 
got a yard closer with his last water jump 
and another yard over the final hurdle, 
charging hard up the inside, past Lisov¬ 
sky. then past the staggering Copu with 
a bare 20 yards to go. He won in 8:28.10. 

The victory was dramatic in itself and 
was lent an austere touch by the orga¬ 
nizers. who waited until the crowd had 
left to award Marsh his medal. He re¬ 
ceived it in the echoing cold space of 
the great stadium. The Star-Spangled 
Banner playing only for him, the flame 
and the Red Army. “It sent chills up my 
spine , ” said Marsh , who now has a blue¬ 
print, locked in memory, of how to do it 
again in a year. So have the U.S. men’s 
teams that on Sunday, the final day of 
track and field events, swept the relays. 
In the 400 and 800, it was anchor man 
Coleman coming from behind to defeat 
Soviet teams (in 39.33 and 1:22.0), while 
in the 1,600 anchor man Vinson was 
handed such a comfortable margin that 
he kept turning his head to see if anyone 
was gaining on him. He crossed the fin¬ 
ish line on the rainswept track in a slow 
3:03.7 for the seventh U.S. gold medal. 

In fact, such mapping of the routes to 
Olympic gold was a large part of the U.S. 
mission. Though the track team was less 
than a third of the number that will com¬ 
pete in the Olympics, the full coaching 
and managing staff was in Moscow to 
study and plan. “You get here and see 
the differences in food, transport, orga¬ 
nization and culture, and you realize the 
enormous amount of work we have to 
do,’’ said Head Track Coach Jimmy 
Carnes. Indeed, the Russian idea of lux¬ 
ury hors d'oeuvre —sliced tongue and 
green peaches the size of walnuts—did 
not beguile many American palates, nor 
did a two-mile walk to Lenin Stadium 
aAer being locked in a bus. "We ran into 
an army column.” said Distance Coach 
Stan Huntsman, “and that obviously had 
priority, so we had to go back. Then we 


came to another bus stuck in the mud. 
Our driver went to help, and when he 
closed the door we couldn’t get out. 
When he finally came back, we escaped 
and walked in.” 

Once on the field, confusion didn’t ex¬ 
actly evaporate. “Getting used to the pro¬ 
cedures is the biggest thing,” said Santos. 
“In the Slates you warm up until your 
event is called. Here you have to be held 
in the control room for up to half an 
hour. You can warm up all you want, 
but you can’t keep it sitting around. 
We’re also making a list of things to bring 
to make life a little easier, like soap and 
towels and cushions for the hard stadi¬ 
um seats, and toilet paper.” The press, 
too, complained of, as the British put it, 
“nappy rash,” as well as a paucity of lane 
assignment and results sheets in the 
pressroom. The complaints had a certain 
symmetry to them, as one noticed in the 
press room lavatories, where the toilet 
paper, placed in a little plastic bucket be¬ 
side each commode, consisted of assign¬ 
ment and result sheets torn in half. 

An intangible element for which it is 
difficult to plan is the strangeness of Mos¬ 
cow. The lack of meaning of the Cyrillic 
alphabet to Western eyes, the lines of 
pushing people rushing through ill- 
stocked stores, the omnipresent brown- 
clad soldiery create in the fresh arrival a 
feeling of remoteness. An athlete’s only 
contact with Soviet citizens may be the 
time he or she is accosted to illegally ex¬ 
change dollars for rubles. One feels for 
Lenin, who surely had not meant that in 
the evolution of a state built on dialec¬ 
tical materialism everyone would want 
to buy your pants. 

Yet all these differences and difficulties 
were met with humor and hope by U.S. 
officials. “Every problem we’ve had has 
been a result of poor communication,” 
said Newland. “Not knowing where to 
go, who to talk to. Once you find the 
right people, they are wonderfully help¬ 
ful and cordial. When they get the city re¬ 
furbished it ought to be something to see, 
and if you bring your own plug for the 
washbasin, you’ll get by.” 

Reason for optimism was found at the 
nearly completed Olympic Village, 15 
minutes southwest of the Lenin Stadium. 
There stand 18 apartment buildings, each 
16 stories high, to provide room for 
15,000 athletes and coaches, although no 
more than 12,000 are expected. Unlike 
Montreal, where eight and 10 were 
crammed into a room, the Soviet Village 


is divided into homey apartments of two 
or three bedrooms, two to a room, and 
15% contain beds T 6" long. Newland 
and Carnes were immensely relieved, 
saying the neatly wallpapered apartments 
with herringbone parquet wood floors 
and cabinets and furniture of Scandina¬ 
vian design were the most attractive 
rooms they had seen in all of Moscow. 

At no lime did the Olympics seem 
more imminent than at the Spartakiade 
opening ceremony. Though crowds 
would be inexplicably sparse at the later 
competitions, 100,000 Muscovites, with 
their love of circus, packed into the sta¬ 
dium to watch two hours of heroic show, 
beginning when 400 red-clad men carry¬ 
ing 15-foot red flags ran around in 
streams like an exotic dramatization of 
blood chemistry, finally mashing them¬ 
selves into a ball in the center of the field. 
There they stayed while children released 
balloons, the teams from the Soviet re¬ 
publics and foreign nations marched in, 
and a card section that might well surpass 
UCLA’s flashed welcomes and portraits 
of Brezhnev and an atom bomb explosion 
with a yellow cross over it to signify its 
banning, then mir, the Russian word for 
peace. Following that, 1972 Olympic 
sprints champion Valery Borzov came in 
carrying a torch, and 1978 European 200- 
meter champion Lyudmila Kondratyeva 
arrived with another one, and they as¬ 
cended to the lip of the stadium where the 
great flame was lit by a child. Then there 
was celebration: bells, rippling crimson 
cards and a deep-throated Russian hymn 
that shook you, though whether because 
of its stirring cadence or its volume was 
hard to know. There were dances; chil¬ 
dren’s gymnastics; charming mock soccer 
games; family relays with tents, bicycles 
and baby carriages. On and on it went, 
trampoline acts and balancing acts; plat¬ 
forms of green-clad gymnasts forming 
statuary and fountains, writhing in time 
with strange, minor-key piano music. To¬ 
ward the end the rain came, and the lights 
blazed on, and above it all, 50 yards high, 
in cards, was Lenin, his profile unsmiling 
as clouds of doves beat above him. Lord, 
they mean to try! The feeling approach¬ 
es a certainty. The Olympics next year 
will not be an unmitigated ordeal for 
Western entrants and visitors. Rather, it 
will be a heated mixing of customs and 
tastes and cultures. It will be the Olym¬ 
pics as usual, but next year that yeasty 
brew may do more good for the world 
than any Olympics ever. end 
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N ot long ago. after yet another record- 
breaking performance by Larry Pa- 
cifico. several of his opponents sat around 
a table in St. Louis and tried to assess 
his efTect on them and on the sport of 
powerlifting. Several beers and much talk 
later, one of them said. “The man is so 
damn good it's depressing.” The table 
agreed that was close to the bone. 

Other friends and opponents feel the 
same way. Consider the following con¬ 
versation between a U.S. television ex¬ 
ecutive and Ray Nobile, a 220-pounder 
from Scotland, which took place last 
November in Turku, Finland, before the 
world championships. 

TV executive: “In the interview we’ll 
ask you, ‘What’s your main ambition in 
lifting?’ And you’ll answer. To beat 
Larry Pacifico.’ ” 

Nobile: “Och, but ah canna’ beat tha’ 
Pacifico." 

TV executive: “Hey, this is just for TV. 
Just say that’s your ambition.” 

Nobile: “Ma main ambition is to no 
make a great fool of meself.” 

TV executive: “Look, just say it sort 
of jokingly.” 

Nobile: “Ay, it’ll be a joke, all right, 
when ah say it and then he thrashes the 
arse off me.” 

TV executive: Silence. 

Nobile: “Will this thing be seen in 
Scotland?” 

TV executive: “No, only in the U.S. 
and Canada.” 

Nobile: “Well, let’s get on with it then, 
though ah still feel a bloody fool.” 

Rarely in the history of athletics has one 
man dominated his sport the way Paci¬ 
fico dominates powerlifting. Undefeated 
for 10 years, he has won world champion¬ 
ships in three different weight classes— 
twice at 198 pounds, four times at 220 
and twice at 242—and those most knowl¬ 



Larry Pacifico is the world’s No. 1 
powerlifter. He’s as peaceable as 
his name implies, but strong men 
pale when they have to face him 

by TERRY TODD 


edgeable in the sport say he’s the best 
there’s ever been in each of the three. 

Pacifico’s personal best at 198 (a total 
of 1,935 pounds, made up of a squat of 
685, a bench press of 530 and a deadlift 
of 720) and his best at 242 (a total of 
2,080 pounds, with a 750. 590 and 740) 
would have been good enough to win 
those divisions at Turku. As it was, he tri¬ 
umphed again in the 200-pound class, 
winning a world title for the eighth 
straight time. 

In his 13 years of competitive pow¬ 
erlifting Pacifico has participated in 58 
contests and has broken far more rec¬ 
ords in his sport than any other man— 
at last count he had lifted more than any¬ 
one of his weight in the world no fewer 
than 53 times. As remarkable as this is, 
however, it falls short of the lifting ac¬ 
complishments of the Russian dread¬ 
nought, Vasily Alexeyev, who has 82 
world records to his credit. Bear in mind 
that Alexeyev. an Olympic lifter, does 
not compete in powerlifting champion¬ 
ships, as Pacifico does, and vice versa. 
The two have never lifted directly against 
each other. 

In fairness to Pacifico, it should be 
pointed out that Alexeyev’s record- 
breaking pattern involves adding only a 
pound or so to his best previous lift, a 
policy designed both to maximize the 
publicity accruing to the Soviet Union 
whenever their superheavy superhero 
sets a new world record, and to satisfy 
Alexeyev’s private ambition to establish 
100 world records before he retires. 

Had Pacifico concentrated so single- 
mindedly on records, he would no doubt 
have equaled or exceeded Alexeyev’s rec¬ 
ord total by now. But Pacifico’s style and 
politics are such that his aim is totally 
personal and quite different. Simply stat¬ 
ed, his intention is to lift the maximum 
poundage of which his mind and body 
continued 
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are capable every lime he competes, re¬ 
gardless of the record. For example, in 
Finland, on his third attempt in the squat, 
he took a weight 20 pounds over the 
world record, rather than a mere l.l 
pounds (or a half kilo), the minimum 
amount by which a record in either 
Olympic lifting or powerlifting must be 
broken. The huge jump was to 804 
pounds, and he stood back up with the 
weight, though only one of the three of¬ 
ficials felt he had gone deeply enough 
into the squat to receive credit for the 
lift —one short of the majority needed to 
achieve a record. 

On the other hand, in fairness to Alex- 
eyev, Olympic lifting is more widely 
practiced around the world than pow¬ 
erlifting and has a longer history, which 
means that world records are harder to 
come by for the big Russian than they 
are for Pacifico, who has not only a rel¬ 
atively new, wide-open sport at his dis¬ 
posal. but the added advantage of access 
to three body-weight divisions. 

In any case, it is fascinating to con- 
sidcr their respective careers. Alexeyev 
won his first world title in 1970, Pacifico 
his first in 1971, and since then they have 
both been not only unbeatable but also 
have shared that most elusive of athletic 
achievements, consistency over a sub¬ 
stantial period of time. They have dom¬ 
inated this decade. Only in the past year 
or so have their extraordinary bodies be¬ 
gun to show any sign of vulnerability. 

Last August at the National Power- 
lifting Championships in Los Angeles. 
Pacifico suffered a torn pectoral muscle 
on his first bench press and. for the first 
time in his career, was forced to with¬ 
draw from competition. Two months 
later at the World Olympic Lifting 
Championships in Gettysburg. Pa., Alex- 
eyev’s string of eight world titles was 
snapped, as was a tendon in his hip, when 
he failed to complete his opening attempt 
in the clean and jerk and could not con¬ 
tinue. Pacifico was able to return to com¬ 
petition in Finland in the fall, but the 
full extent of Alexcyev's injury has been 
a matter of concerned speculation in the 
West. It is to be hoped that the hip has 
healed and that his luck will last through 
this year and the Moscow Games in 1980. 
Both Pacifico and Alexeyev are striving 
for a grand total of 10 world titles life¬ 
time. but at 33. with a basically sound 
body. Pacifico must be given a better 
chance to pull it off than the 37-year- 
old. more seriously injured Alexeyev. 
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One of the reasons why Pacifico was 
able to add to his series of world cham¬ 
pionships in Finland has a good deal to 
do with the only thing about him that is 
probably more developed than his del¬ 
toids—his competitive drive. Only a per¬ 
son for whom winning filled a certain 
profound emptiness would continue year 
after year to subject his body and mind 
to the rigors of international competition 
in a sport in which the only significant 
financial rewards end up in the pockets 
of the barbell companies, the health-food 
stores and the pharmaceutical houses. Or 
would find himself the centerpiece of ep¬ 
isodes like the following, in Turku. 

After Pacifico had won his class, he 
and a friend went upstairs to a bar in 
the Ikituuri Hotel complex where the 
competition was held, to wind down with 
a few half-liter mugs of cold Finnish beer. 
The Finns are noted for their love of 
strong drink, and as Pacifico and his 
friend sipped their beer, they noticed at 
the next table a group of Swedes who ev¬ 
idently had it in mind to outdrink even 
the Finns. Though Pacifieo's back was 
to them, it wasn't long before the rev¬ 
elers were taking verbal notice of his out¬ 
fit. This consisted of a black football shirt, 
red coach's shorts and what looked like 





really taken hold in the U.S. and Great 
Britain by the early 1960s and champi¬ 
onships were beginning to be staged at 
the national level. As Pacifico’s power in¬ 
creased. his friends urged him to enter a 
local meet. He had moved by then to 
Dayton, and in April of 1966 he lifted in 
his first contest. He participated as a light 
heavyweight (165 to 181 pounds) and 
doubled as a body builder, entering the 
physique competition. He didn’t win. but 
his appetite for competition was sharp¬ 
ened. and the illustrious career in which 
he would crisscross the country dozens 
of times, and travel several times around 
the world, had begun. 

One stop is particularly worth recall¬ 
ing—Australia and the 1977 world cham¬ 
pionships, the scene of one of the most 
unsettling episodes in world powerlift¬ 
ing's brief history. However disturbing, 
it was illustrative of certain of the vir¬ 
tues and most of the abilities of Larry Pa- 
cifico. to say nothing of the pitfalls in¬ 
volved in trying to emulate his feats. 

The world championships were sched¬ 
uled for November. A few months ear¬ 
lier, Pacifico had won the U.S. 198- 
pound title and his friend Vince Anello 
had taken the 220-pound division, a class 
in which Anello had been beaten for the 
world title in 1976 by Paul Jordan, an 
English-born Australian. Sitting around 
a big pile of chicken after the 1977 na¬ 
tionals, the 5' 5" Anello had shaken his 
head and said to Pacifico, “I’m afraid Jor¬ 
dan might beat me again. All that shout¬ 
ing he does gets to me. that ‘Jordan the 
king’ business, and. besides, at my height 
it’s hard for me to keep my weight up.” 

“I wish keeping my weight up were 
my problem,” Pacifico continued 


platform thongs, and even Pacifico’s 
friend felt the getup was a little out of 
place in Finland in November. 

“She’s so pretty!” one Swede said. 
“Such legs!” His tablemates broke into 
laughter and whistles. 

“Those feet,” said a second, “and those 
tight little pants!” More hooting. Paci¬ 
fico’s friend foresaw trouble. 

Sure enough, the man closest to the 
table reached over to touch Pacifico’s 
shoulder and said, with a wink at his 
friends. “I fall in love with you. Do you 
understand the phrase ’fall in love’?” At 
this. Pacifico slowly removed his glasses, 
turned his badlands relief map of a body 
around, placed his 20-inch arms on the 
Swedes’ table and said quietly but dis¬ 
tinctly. “Do you understand the phrase 
‘stack the furniture'?" It turned out that 
they did and suddenly recalled urgent 
business elsewhere. 


Michael and Becky. Pacihco's stepchildren, 
athletically do him proud at lilting and gymnas¬ 
tics. And vice versa, as Pacifico racks up another 
title at the Heart of America meet m St Louts 


This capacity to chill half-drunk 
troublemakers was not come by easily. 
Larry Pacifico was an undersized 12- 
year-old suffering from the aftereffects of 
a severe attack of rheumatic fever when 
his father, a master sergeant in the Air 
Force, gave him a set of expanders and 
a homemade cement barbell. Though 
crude, these implements seemed to sat¬ 
isfy both his young body and his mind, 
and he worked out off and on through¬ 
out his junior high and high school years, 
interspersing his workouts with partic¬ 
ipation in a variety of sports. 

Perhaps because it was his dad’s fa¬ 
vorite, baseball was Pacifico’s first love, 
and his play in centerfield was so out¬ 
standing in Little League ball that Mas¬ 
ter Sergeant Pacifico dreamed the fa¬ 
ther’s dream of a son in the big leagues. 
But though the young Pacifico continued 
to grow horizontally, his vertical growth 
stopped at 5'A feet, and. realistically, he 
turned, in high school, to the individual 
sports of gymnastics and track and field, 
lonely passions more suited than base¬ 
ball to a self-starter of 5' 6". 

He excelled in those sports as well, 
competing for the Rome (N.Y.) Free 
Academy, winning the New York slate 
championships on the still rings and 
achieving several noteworthy marks in 
track and field. He put the shot 57 feet 
and threw the discus 164 feet—although 
he weighed only 165 pounds. His long 
jump was 22' 5", his high jump 5' 11'\ 
and he ran the 100 in 10 flat. But fol¬ 
lowing high school he began to concen¬ 
trate on lifting. 

He went from strength to strength as 
he increased the length and intensity of 
his training sessions. Powerlifting had 

PHOTOGRAPHS By STEPHEN GREEN ARMY TAGS 
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managed lo say, between mouthfuls of 
chicken. "I’ve got to starve to stay with¬ 
in sight of 198 pounds." 

“Well, the only reason I jumped to 
the 220s was to get out of your way after 
you decided to reduce down to 198." 
Anello said. “Nobody's fool enough to 
go against you if he can help it." 

Pacifico stopped eating for a moment 
and began to laugh. "I wonder what ‘the 
king’ would do,” he said to Anello, "if 
you and I switched classes for the world’s, 
and kept it quiet till we got to Australia. 
Can you imagine the look on his face?” 

They saw the look a few months later, 
in the seaside city of Perth, where Jor¬ 
dan's rosy tan paled by at least five shades 
at the sight of the newly svelte Anello pre¬ 
ceding the now-thickset Pacifico down 
the stairway from the plane. 

The two larger men resembled each 
other only in that each was of less than 
average height, and each was muscled 
like a rhino on steroids. There the re¬ 
semblance ended. Jordan was blond, with 
the hair and hawklike features of a Vi¬ 
king, Pacifico dark, bespectacled, his hair 
close-cropped, altogether less evocative 
of a warrior than of Mole, the character 
in Walt Disney’s adaptation of The Wind 
in the Willows. 

Jordan and several of his mates 
were wearing T shirts that said: Jordan’s 

THE KING. WORLD CHAMP AGAIN IN 1 977. 

Finally the king walked over to the 
travel-weary Americans. He held out a 
tentative hand to Pacifico and said. 
"Well, then. Larry. You look a bit heavier 
this year.” 

"Yeah, Paul. Thought I’d see how I 
could do at 220. Nice T shirt. But don’t 
worry. Maybe you can be queen." 

Worry, however, was all Jordan did. 
During the week before the meet, it was 
clear that the switch had had its efTect, 
causing him to overtrain, and he was talk¬ 
ing too much. Things were worse by the 
time of the competition. 

Jordan was full of bombast as he 
stormed out onto the stage, flaxen hair 
flying, for his first attempt in the squat. 
“I’m the king! I’m the king!” he shouted 
to his hundreds of home-country sup¬ 
porters. In contrast, Pacifico stepped qui¬ 
etly onto the platform, nodding slightly 
from time to time, a smile playing across 
his face. 

Within minutes, one of these men was 

Light as a feather—a targe feather—Pacifico 
twinkletoes through a session of racquetball 


to suffer a series of leg injuries so hor¬ 
rifying that TV personnel, upon seeing 
the tapes, rose involuntarily from their 
chairs and cried out. The other man 
would have a world record and be on 
the way to his seventh consecutive world 
powerlifting championship. 

The first of the three competitive lifts 
in powerlifting is the squat, in which the 
lifter takes the bar from a set of supports 
called squat racks, places it across the 
back of his neck, steps backward, does a 
deep knee bend, then rises to step for¬ 
ward and replace the bar on the supports. 
Each lifter is given three attempts, and 
Jordan's debacle began on the first of 
them. Badly off form, exhausted by over¬ 
training and worry, he barely managed 
to stand back up with 693 pounds. Pa¬ 
cifico, on the other hand, took 705 and 
drove up with the weight as if it were 
papier-mache. 


Jordan should have realized then that 
he had no real chance to outsquat Pa¬ 
cifico. As the weight was gradually raised 
to a poundage greater than Jordan had 
ever done, those watching heaved a sigh 
of relief, thinking Jordan had decided to 
pass his final two attempts and admit de¬ 
feat. But the sighs were followed by the 
voice of the announcer: "Load 755 
pounds onto the bar for Paul Jordan. A 
new world record. Pacifico on deck with 
the same weight.” At that point, anyone 
with a background in the classics would 
have been unsurprised had a Greek cho¬ 
rus entered stage left to offer the audi¬ 
ence a few dozen lines on the conse¬ 
quences of presumption. 

However, it was not a Greek chorus, 
it was one perfervid Anglo-Aussie, full 
of adrenaline and hubris, who rushed 
onto the stage, snorting smelling salts and 
bull-roaring to ready himself for an as- 
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sault on the barbell. "Jordan’s the king! 
Yes!” he bellowed as he glared at the 
weight, shook it and stepped back from 
the racks. Then gravity intruded, and the 
755 pounds bore down upon him so in¬ 
exorably that he didn’t even begin to 
stand back up. Luckily, the spotters were 
standing by. They helped him up with 
the weight and assisted him to the 
sidelines, where he had to suffer the 
ignominy of watching Pacifico walk con¬ 
fidently to the bar with its 755 pounds, 
step back and manhandle it for a world 
record. 

When the cheering finally subsided, 
Jordan was berserk with rage. Against 
the advice of his coaches, the wishes of 
his friends and impossible odds, he called 
for the weight to be increased to 760 
pounds. From backstage he was heard 
bellowing, "The king! I’m still the king!” 
Still shouting, he strode out, took a drag 
from a broken ammonia capsule that 
would have staggered a moose, and then 
literally attacked the barbell. He boosted 
it off the rack, almost jumping back to 
prepare himself for the deep knee bend 
to follow. At the signal from the judge 
he began to descend with the weight, his 
neck bulging under the strain. As he 
neared the bottom position, it happened. 
His right quadriceps—the muscle in the 
front of his thigh—ruptured, and as his 
then-unbalanced body drifted toward the 
weakened side, his left knee could not 
hold. It slammed inward onto the plat¬ 
form, severing the patellar tendon. As 
he crumpled even farther to the right, 
with 760 pounds still on his shoulders, 
his right foot rolled over, severely sprain¬ 
ing the ankle. After the injured Jordan 
was carried from the platform, Pacifico 
made the graceful and touching gesture 
of dedicating his final attempt to his fall¬ 
en rival. 

Today, after three major operations. 
Jordan is completely recovered. He is ca¬ 
pable of approximately 700 pounds in the 
squat, and he intends to return to inter¬ 
national competition next year. The same 
stubbornness that put him on his back 
has put him back on his feet. 

Certainly Pacifico is stubborn enough 
himself. While training for the 1976 
world championships he suffered a shoul¬ 
der injury so painful he could barely raise 
his left arm, but he decided to enter any¬ 
way, banking on his superiority in the 
squat and deadlift, in which the shoul¬ 
der would be only minimally involved, 
to put him so far ahead that to win he 


would need a bench press of “only” some 
350 pounds. But at the meet, his British 
opponent, Eamon Toal, had an unusually 
good day in the squat, and so, after the 
terrible pain of the 350, Pacifico decid¬ 
ed to try 400 to put first place on ice. No 
one who was there will ever forget how 
he looked as he walked slowly to the 
bench, tight-lipped, and took that great 
weight in his hands. He lowered it, then 
pushed it up on arms that trembled as 
the judge signaled that the bar could be 
replaced on the rack. Pacifico rose from 
the bench, holding his left arm tightly 
against his side, his face as pale as the 
chalk dust covering his hands. Yet he 
turned to the shouting crowd and man¬ 
aged a little bow before walking offstage 
with the short, careful steps of one who 
is either carrying nitroglycerin or endur¬ 
ing almost paralyzing pain. 

Pacifico’s occasional injuries are, of 
course, a worry to Carol, his beautiful 
gray-eyed wife. She would no doubt be 
pleased if he retired, but is not the sort 
to make demands. Moreover, “I love 
him,” she says, “and lifting is part of him, 
so I love that, too. I just try to keep his 
life as conflict-free as I can, particularly 
near the big meets. I know his spring 
winds pretty tight." 

Pacifico’s good fortune, or good plan¬ 
ning, includes a job that is almost ideal 
for a lifter. For nearly 15 years he has 
been in the health-spa business, and is 
now a partner in, and road manager for, 
a successful chain of gyms called New 
Life Fitness Centers. The home office is 
in Dayton, where he and Carol live. 

A friend observes that although he has 
seen Pacifico lift many times and watched 
him participate in numerous clinics to 
help young lifters or to raise money for 
the National AAU Powerlifting Commit¬ 
tee, never once has he seen him be even 
a little short-tempered with youngsters 
who wanted an autograph, a few words 
of advice or just to stand quietly by in 
the presence of a gen-u-ine, pure-dee 
star. His friend feels this evidently lim¬ 
itless patience has its origins in what 
Yeats called “the fascination of what's 
difficult.” 

Though it appears to be a simple pur¬ 
suit, powerlifting, like most individual 
sports, is endlessly complex. How to 
weave exercise routines, nutrition and 
psychological preparation into a pattern 
that will keep the body fresh and ever 
stronger is a mystery only partly under¬ 
stood, even by Pacifico. So careful is he 


to chart the ebbs and flows of his strength 
that for more than a decade he has kept 
precise daily records of his training, diet, 
sleep, even his sexual habits. 

Most people who have stayed at the 
top as long as Pacifico begin to find the 
shoptalk that goes on at meet after meet 
more than a little numbing. Not Paci¬ 
fico. Long after others have had their 
daily limit of sets, reps and exercise rou¬ 
tines, Pacifico’s tail is still bushy, his 
eyes still bright and shining. So great is 
his love for the sport that when the 
York Barbell Club was unable to fulfill 
its bid to host the 1979 world cham¬ 
pionships, Pacifico offered to stage the 
huge affair himself in Dayton. The offer 
was accepted by the International Pow¬ 
erlifting Federation, and in November 
of this year he plans to provide a set¬ 
ting befitting his pursuit of a ninth con¬ 
secutive world title. 

Among the photographs of last year’s 
national championships in Los Angeles 
there is one that typifies this enthusiasm. 
The photo is of Dennis Reed, the 220- 
pounder who, because of Pacifico’s in¬ 
jury and inability to continue the con¬ 
test, could conceivably have been chosen 
instead to go to the world’s in Finland. 
In the picture, Reed is just finishing a 
deadlift, and in the background Pacifico 
can be seen leaping into the air, his in¬ 
jured arm held high, in unrestrained joy 
at the success of a man who, in so suc¬ 
ceeding, might well have ended any 
chance Pacifico had to extend his string 
of world titles. 

As long as a man can leap like that in 
celebration of nothing more ultimately 
serious than a powerlift, particularly a 
lift made by one of his competitors, men¬ 
tal staleness is certainly not setting in. 
As Cleopatra's love was to Antony, so 
to Pacifico, lifting does not “cloy the ap¬ 
petite she feeds, but makes hungry where 
most she satisfies.” 

Which, of course, makes retirement a 
difficult question. When asked, Pacifico 
replies, “My only long-term goal is to 
continue to improve. I plan to lift as long 
as I can make progress. When the gains 
stop coming, that’s when I hang it up.” 

Considering the fact that the man 
generally granted second spot in the 
hierarchy of powerlifting is 181-pound 
six-time world champion Ron Collins 
and the further fact that Collins estab¬ 
lished his latest world record less than 
two months ago at the age of 45, Pacifi¬ 
co may be around for quite a while, end 
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by FRANK DEFORD 



A JOYOUS RIDE 
TO THE HEART 
OF AMERICA 


It is the rare film that has understood the es¬ 
sence of sport so well as Breaking Away ; or 
understood summer or growing up; or, for 
that matter, America and Americana. This 
joyous story about four young A&P cowboys 
and a bicycle race in Bloomington, Ind. cost 
a measly $2.4 million to make (What is that? 
One Wayne Garland, a Luis Tiant, an Oscar 
Gamble?), but it is better by far than all the 
ballyhooed, star-studded epics. Steve Tesich’s 
screenplay is impeccable; Peter Yates' direc¬ 
tion is nearly magic in its command and sen¬ 
sitivity; and the cast is perfectly chosen, an 
ensemble always in character. And if all this 
were not enough. Breaking Away also evokes 
a spirit these times yearn for. 

Our wistful hero is Dave (played by Dennis 
Christopher, above), a teen-age Don Quixote 
who fancies himself an Italian cyclist—affect¬ 
ing an accent, belting out arias from La Tra- 
viata as he pedals about the neighborhood. 
His three buddies—the tough guy (Dennis 
Quaid), the humorist (Daniel Stern), the 
squirt (Jackie Earle Haley)—hang out with 
Dave at the old swimming hole and rail at a 
life that has made them members of a certified 
American underclass: townies in a college 
town. Dave’s father (Paul Dooley) is a befud¬ 
dled used-car salesman, his mother (Barbara 
Barrie) a benign Skylab drifting along, and as 
the only two consequential adults in the film, 
they have decided to impersonate Sid Caesar 
and Imogene Coca imitating Fibber McGee 
and Molly. But it works! By God, they are fun¬ 
ny! Yates is somehow able to take us into 
farce, to the brink of burleseque, then yank us 
back in the very next moment, to the most 
evocative and poignant scenes. Why, such tal¬ 
ent for juxtaposing bombast and subtlety has 
previously only revealed itself in Earl Weav¬ 
er’s managing of the Baltimore Orioles. 

Don’t be fooled. The film’s sense of humor 


and its exciting race sequences notwithstand¬ 
ing, this is not a jock American Graffiti. It is 
much more profound than that. If there is 
one drama Breaking A way recalls, it is Pic¬ 
nic. which has the same tender appreciation 
of everyday people. The moment in Break¬ 
ing Away in which Dave admits to his coed 
sweetheart (Robyn Douglass—and how tal¬ 
ented and lovely she is!) that he is not an Ital¬ 
ian exchange student contains as much of 
youth and innocence and broken promises as 
the whole spectrum of genre movies. A scene 
of Dave and his father that deals with aspi¬ 
ration, with the American dream, is almost 
as sweet. And nothing is more sadly touch¬ 
ing than when Mike, the tough kid, the failed 
high school quarterback, watches the college 
scholarship hotshots practice, and then cries 
out in frustration that in all his life he will 
never be anything but a guy named Mike. He 
screams at the collegians, taunts them, fights 
them, challenges them for daring to encroach 
on his swimming hole and attempts to swim 
a race against an arrogant fraternity man 
named Rod (Hart Bochner), who is a mem¬ 
ber of the IU swim team. 

There is a priceless moment here. When 
Mike hits his head on a rock but refuses to 
quit, Rod, to our surprise, looks at him with 
an expression of genuine concern and under¬ 
standing. It’s just an instant, but it is the sort 
of detail that makes the film so full, so warm. 
Thereafter Rod is not really a villain. We may 
envy him that he is so handsome, that he 
drives a Mercedes, that he gets all the girls. 
But we—and the townies—don’t hate him. 
That’s important. A crucial thing about Amer¬ 
ica is that we have never hated winners, only 
been jealous of them—the Rockefellers and 
the Yankees alike. And that is why there are 
no moats around our ball fields. Breaking 
Away comprehends that sort of thing about 
our manner of striving and competing. I hope 
Bobby Knight goes to see it. I hope Jack Ta¬ 
tum goes. I hope Jimmy Connors goes and 
takes John McEnroe when he goes back to 
see it again. I hope Billy Martin and Reggie 
Jackson go together. 

I’m sure that Tesich and Yates didn't set 
out to wave the flag, but there is something 
special here. It is a story that convinces you 
that life will be better yet for your kids, and 
that maybe you, too, can kiss the prettiest 
girl, win a race and really get to know some¬ 
body you love. If we, as a people, are capable 
of making a movie like Breaking Away, then 
surely we can whip inflation, too. The Pres¬ 
ident said to say something nice about Amer¬ 
ica. Well, the wonderful thing about Break¬ 
ing Away is that you leave the theater very 
proud that America has both an Indiana and 
a Hollywood. end 
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Will this be 


leRoy Neiman Sports 
Commemorative, 
Baseball," introduced 
in 1979, suggested 
retail price $50. 


Jim Boam Executive, 

Gray Cherub, introduced 
In 1958 for $20., J 

current value $400. KC , 


% Lionstone Coal 
• ^ S Miner, introduced 
'jtJ in 1975 for 120., 

current value $150. 


Wild Turkey 
Decanter, introduced 
in 1971 tor $19., 
current value $350. 


the most 


valuable decanter 


of1979? 


AN EXCITING NEW SERIES OF CERAMIC DE¬ 
CANTERS . Introducing LeRoy Neiman 
Sports Commemoratives; strictly limited 
edition collectors' ceramics that feature 
colorful prints of original artwork by 
America's foremost sports artist, LeRoy 
Neiman. Like the original Jim Beam, 
Lionstone, and Wild Turkey ceramics, 
"Basketball," the first LeRoy Neiman Sports 
Commemorative, will be a centerpiece 
in any valuable ceramic collection. 

THE PERFECT GIFT OF QUALITY . From the in¬ 
side out, everything about LeRoy Neiman 
Sports Commemoratives says classic, it's 
a gift you can give with pride. Inside, the 
decanter is filled with premium Satin- 


wood Blended Whiskey; whiskey as 
smooth as its name. Outside, Neiman’s 
signed commemorative artwork, 
painted exclusively for the series, is 
framed with valuable platinum. Each 



ceramic is also topped off with a 
platinum cap. On the bottom is a 
number identifying the decanters' order 
in the series. And each decanter is pack¬ 
aged in a handsome jet-black gift box. 
THE COLLECTION . The very first ceramic 
available in the 1979 series will be "Bas¬ 
ketball." It will be followed by "Baseball," 
(Summer 79) and "Football" (Fall 79). 
This is the first series in the LeRoy Neiman 
Sports Commemoratives collection. Look 
for them at fine liquor stores. But don't 
forget, they will be offered in strictly lim¬ 
ited editions; with no reissue. So act 
quickly to get the first series; a chance 
like this comes only once. 


LeRoy Neiman Sports Commemoratives. Classics In Their Own Time. 

SAT1NWOOD6 BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 PROOF, 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, SATIN WOOD DISTILUNG CO., LAWRENCEBURG, KY„ © 1979 












Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health, 


3 mg."tar."0.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 













Announcing 
good taste at only 
3 mg. tar. 


Read how new Flavor-Intensified'Triumph 
gives you taste good enough 
to stay with at only 3 mg. tar.. .one of the 
lowest tar levels in cigarettes. 

Triumph. The first and only cigarette that 
delivers good taste with only 3 mg. tar. 

If you've ever been disappointed by one of the 
very low tar cigarettes, you will understand why 
Triumph is quite an achievement. 

Even the draw is a surprise. 

The smoke comes through abundantly. The 
taste reaches you smoothly. Effortlessly. With 
none of the struggle you may have experienced in 
other very low tar brands. You don’t have to pull 
—you just puff on Triumph. 

No gimmicks, no miracles. 

No less remarkable than Triumph itself, is the 
technology that enabled us to build it. 

The crux of it: Instead of searching for 
some yet unimagined answer, Lorillard scientists 


decided to take a more sensible tack. 

Why not, they said, take everything we’ve 
learned about cigarettes, and push that technology 
further than we’ve ever pushed it before. 

Delivering taste, limiting tar. 

We found, for example, that combining two 
types of filter fiber produces the best combination 
of taste and draw. 

That tiny “vents” in the filter-rim smooth the taste. 

That lower-leaf tobaccos (shaded from the heat 
of the sun) tend to be milder and lower in tar than 
those at the top of the plant. 

In short, everything we could find that might 
intensify flavor at 3 mg. tar, was built into Triumph. 

Taste you won’t get tired of. 

What it all comes down to is this: Triumph is not 
one of those ultra low tars that spoil your pleasure 
by short-changing you on taste. 

Triumph, at only 3 mg. tar, is a cigarette with a 
taste you can stay with. So good, we believe you 'll 
never want to go back to your old cigarette. 




Who's going to meet 
the growing need 
for steel in this country- 
and at what price? 


If there’s one lesson to be learned from America's 
oil crises, it’s this: You can't always depend on foreign 
sources to supply how much of what you want, when you 
want it, and at a price you can afford to pay. 

Unless we soon start expanding our domestic steelmaking 
capacity, 25 to 30 million tons of steel imports could be 
entering the U.S. market annually by 1985. (Compared to 12 
million tons in 1975.) And then America could find itself 
at the mercy of foreign steel producers, as it is at the 
mercy of foreign oil producers. 

What’s needed to meet the growing need for steel in 
this country with domestic steel? Governmental policies 
that will allow the American steel industry to generate 
the additional funds needed to modernize and expand. 

Bethlehem SI 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, PA 18016 





















by Douglas S. Looney 
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When the odds 
are saying 
you’ll never win 


Oakland's Matt Keough knows ya gotta have heart even 
when you 're 0-12 and ha ven 't won a game since September 


A s Oakland Pitcher Matt Keough 
stepped out of the shower one day 
last week. Coach George Mitterwald 
yelled across the clubhouse, “Matt, you 
haven’t quite got it yet. You shower af¬ 
ter the game." 

Indeed, there was the towel-wrapped 
Keough dripping wet before the game. 
And that speaks volumes about the way 
his season has been going—backward. 
His record is 0-12, which puts him with¬ 
in reach of the mark for consecutive loss¬ 
es in one season, 19. He also dropped 
his last four decisions in 1978 and thus 
his 16 straight defeats spanning two sea¬ 
sons keep him in contention for the all- 
time consecutive-loss record of 23. set 
in 1910-11 by Clifton Curtis of the old 
Boston Pilgrims. 

Yet a year ago Keough was the A’s rep¬ 
resentative in the All-Star Game, in 
which he bailed Baltimore ace Jim Palm¬ 
er out of trouble and had an ERA of 2.16. 
second only to Ron Guidry. Since then, 
his record has been a no-star 2-23. His 
current ERA is 6.00. His last win was 
Sept. 1,1978. 

“I don’t think all this is any reason to 
walk around being a brooding maniac,” 
says Keough. an affable righthander with 
a curveball which, in its glorious prime, 
was known to buckle hitters’ knees. 


The damn Yankees haven t beaten Keough, just roughed him up a bit. 


“What 1 have in mind 
is pitching in a World 
Series game. Somehow, 

I’ll get there. And even 
if 1 have to become 
a lefthanded screwball 
pitcher to get there, I 
will.” 

Obviously, a large 
part of Keough’s problem is that he pitch¬ 
es for the worst team in baseball. All year 
Oakland has been last or close to it in 
team batting, fielding, home attendance, 
morale and the standings (a 28-76 rec¬ 
ord at week’s end). 

Of course, Keough has been less than 
awesome as well, and he admits it. He 
hasn’t been throwing the curve as much 
this season, relying instead on his slider, 
which is his fourth-best pitch. When he 
hurt his knee last year (his season record 
was 8-15), he got out of the habit of 
throwing the curve and has been slow to 
return to the good old ways. Routinely 
he gets behind batters, then is forced to 
throw fastballs, with predictable damage. 
Says pitching coach Lee Stange, “All I 
know is that a person who didn’t enjoy 
pitching as much as Keough does might 
have problems with a record like his.” 
For his aggravation. Keough is paid about 
$40,000 a year. 


Oakland Manager Jim Marshall says, 
“He’s learning his trade at the major 
league level. If our system was stronger, 
maybe Matt would be pitching in AAA. 
It takes a lot of courage to go out and 
pitch when they flash 0-12 on the score- 
board. But I do think Matt is getting a 
good perspective on his profession.” 

And that view, no matter how distress¬ 
ing, is not going to depress Keough’s tow¬ 
ering spirit. On the contrary, he laughs 
as he says, “Being just 24 years old. I’m 
not supposed to be good for four more 
years yet." He takes delight in showing 
off a small plaque a fan sent him which 
says, “Losing is nature’s way of keeping 
you from winning.” It hangs in his lock¬ 
er. Marshall recently advised Keough, 
“When you’re out there, pretend every 
batter hits like your father did.” The old 
man, journeyman outfielder Marty Ke¬ 
ough, who retired in 1966, after 11 sea¬ 
sons in the bigs, had a .242 career av- 
continued 
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BASEBALL continued 


erage. And, naturally, people everywhere 
ask Matt about The Streak. 

Aren’t you tired of this focus on 
failure? 

“No, it shows people are paying 
attention.” 

But doesn’t the press drive you crazy? 

“It’s not the media’s fault I’m 0-12." 

How are you able to cope so well? 

“I don’t take the ball park home with 
me. And I remember that when things 
were going tough for my dad, I didn’t 
hear him whining.” 

In an era when ballplayers often try 
to hide their failures by ducking the press, 
Keough plunges headlong into self-anal¬ 
ysis. “The whole point,” he says, “is you 
don’t quit. Not ever. If I quit now, then 
that’s telling people a lot of things about 
me. If I quit now when there’s no pres¬ 
sure. don’t you believe people would 
think I’d be likely to fold under playoff 
or World Series pressure?” 

Playing on a young team means en¬ 
during a lot of youthful mistakes. Last 
Saturday’s game in Oakland against low¬ 
ly Seattle provided classic examples. Ke¬ 
ough fielded a high chopper, turned to 
throw to first, and discovered nobody was 
covering. The other six hits he gave up 
during his four innings were singles 
through the infield, several of which he 
thought were eminently stoppable. But 
he walked three men and threw three 
wild pitches. The A’s went on to win 
6-5 but Keough was not involved in the 
decision. “I was terrible,” he said as he 
hurled his uniform around the clubhouse. 
“I should have gotten a loss. I lost my 
poise." 

Lots of things that don’t show up in 
box scores are killing the A’s—and Ke¬ 
ough. Perfect double-play balls that only 
produce one out. throwing to the wrong 
base, atrocious base running, poor reliev¬ 
ing. Keough understandably is circum¬ 
spect about placing blame. He says. 
"There is no question there are times 
when we have teams stone beat, then 
lose. We're being humbled all the time. 
But we won’t forget who has been swing¬ 
ing on us on 3 and 0 and playing hit-and- 
run when they’re ahead by 10 runs. 
They’re walking on our faces.’’ 

In truth. Keough should have at least 
five wins so far. For example, in the sec¬ 
ond game of the season, against Minne¬ 
sota, he pitched 8'/ 3 innings and allowed 
but one run, but got no decision. In ear¬ 
ly May against Boston he pitched nine in¬ 
nings. gave up two runs and lost 2-1. 


Against Cleveland he went VA innings 
and gave up no runs, but the A’s lost any¬ 
way. At times he has been hit hard. too. 
“A pitcher is only going to have great 
stuff about one-third of the time,” he 
says. “The rest of the time he has to fig¬ 
ure out a way to get by.” 

For much of his career Keough had 
been an infielder as well as a pitcher. 
When he hit .210 at AA Chattanooga 
in 1976, “I had to realize that I prob¬ 
ably wasn’t a bona fide big league in¬ 
field prospect.” He had, however, pitched 
some—and brilliantly—in high school, 
and before the 1977 season. A’s owner 
Charlie Finley suggested he give the 
mound a serious try. By August he was 
in Oakland, where he retired the first 10 
big league players he faced. “That was 
my shot.” says Keough. “If I hadn’t done 
well, I wasn’t going to keep banging 
around in the minors. I love baseball, but 
not on a minor league level where the 
game doesn’t love you back. See, love is 
a two-way relationship.” 

A1 Jackson, now a Boston coach, 
knows how Keough feels; Jackson twice 
had seasons for the Mets in which he ab¬ 
sorbed 20 defeats. Says Jackson, “He has 
to say to himself. ‘If I was a bad pitcher, 
they wouldn’t keep sending me out there 
and giving me the chance to lose this 
many in a row.’ ” 

After his disappointing effort Satur¬ 
day, Keough showered after the game. At 
least that’s a step in the right direction. 

THE WEEK 

(July 22-28) 

by KATHLEEN ANDRIA 


A I \A/CQT Once again, as twilight 
rM— VVL.O I descended on Southern 
California on a Friday night. Nolan Ryan took 
the mound. Exactly two weeks earlier he had 
thrown a near no-hitter. Not this time. There 
were no fans and there was no opposing team, 
only an anxious manager, team doctor and 
trainer. The usually hard-throwing Ryan 
lobbed four or five pitches in a 90-second test 
that was to have lasted 10 minutes. He 
stopped, walked over to Jim Fregosi and Dr. 
Lewis Yocum and together they disappeared 
into the clubhouse tunnel. And with them, 
perhaps, should his injury linger, went the 
pennant hopes of the California Angels (3-4). 
Ryan had felt his elbow pop on an 0-2 pitch 
to Reggie Jackson in the second inning of a 
game at Yankee Stadium. The injury was di¬ 
agnosed as a possible strained muscle. What¬ 


ever it was. Ryan joined fellow starters Frank 
Tanana and Chris Knapp on the sidelines. No 
one knew exactly when any of them would re¬ 
turn. Without them it is doubtful that even the 
Angel bats, which have produced 564 runs— 
the most in either league—can compensate. 
There were two bright notes, however: Don 
Baylor raised his RBI total to 96 and Joe Rudi 
hit his third grand slam of the year. 

Geoff Zahn and Mike Marshall of Minne¬ 
sota (3-4) stood watching Baylor. Rudi and 
the rest of the Angel lineup take batting prac¬ 
tice before a matchup between the first- and 
second-place teams. It must have helped. The 
pair pitched a five-hitter, Marshall picking up 
his 20th save and Zahn getting his ninth win. 
But the Twins scored just seven runs in five 
games after getting 20 in their first two games. 

The Rangers (1-5) continued their slide, 
losing two games each to Kansas City and last- 
place Toronto, and beating only Boston. 

11-2. Steve Comer pitching a five-hitter for 
his I Ith win. "We’re always able to play su¬ 
per against contending clubs.” said Center- 
fielder Al Oliver. "We just don’t play con¬ 
sistently against the non-contending teams." 

One of those “non-contenders” threatened 
to shed that status. Having lost 16 of 19 games, 
the Royals (5-2) started to play like the de¬ 
fending champions they are. They look two 
from the Rangers, two from the White Sox 
and handed Baltimore a rare defeat. Third 
Baseman George Brett hit four homers— 
three in one game—batted .379, drove in 11 
runs and scored seven. Even Freddie Patek 
had a homer, his first of the year. “The 
midget smoked him," said Manager Whitey 
Herzog after the 5'4" shortstop's belt off 
Chicago's Ross Baumgarten. The White Sox 
(2-5) lost that game 6-1 despite a sensation¬ 
al play by Shortstop Greg Pryor, who dived 
to intercept a smash by First Baseman George 
Scott. Pryor caught the ball, rolled over. and. 
while on his back, threw a strike to first to 
beat Scott. “It’s the best play I've ever seen 
by a shortstop," said Scott, who has spent 
l3'/j years in the majors. “It’s probably the 
best play I’ve ever seen.” said an amazed 
Brett. 

For the first time since joining the league 
in 1977, Seattle (2-6) beat Baltimore at home 
in Memorial Stadium, ending the Orioles’ win 
streak at seven and giving Byron McLaughlin 
his eighth save. Two days later he picked up 
his ninth, when the Mariners shut out Oak¬ 
land 1-0. The A’s won the next night, though, 
to make it a 2-5 week. The other win came 
against the Red Sox. 8-6. 

CAL 59-45 MIN 54-46 TEX 54-47 KC 50-51 
CHI 46-56 SEA 44-61 OAK 28-76 

AI PA QT ^ happens time and 
ML LrtO I again. When the manag¬ 
er of a losing team is fired, his team responds 
by winning for his replacement. It happened 
to Jeff Torborg of Cleveland two years ago 
continued 
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GMClbucldn’ 
ValueTlme Sale. 
Now through August 15, 
you could save 
hundreds of dollars 
on a light-duty GMC tiuck. 



Right now. GMC is making it possible for your GMC dealer to offer 
significant savings on all the trucks shown above: V-8 equipped Caballeros, 
vans, and pickups and all four-wheel-drive Jimmys and pickups. 

GMC trucks are equipped with GM-built engines supplied by various 
divisions. See your dealer for details. , = _ _ 

GMC Truckin' Value Time Sale. Now , IT - |J 
through August 15. It's a very good time to 

a very good light-duty truck, as your GMC m-1 * ! 

dealer will show you. 

Trucks are what we're all about. 






You 
havethe 

power 
to help stop 
an epidemic. 




Brainpower. 


It'll take experience, know-how, and 
planning to deal with a serious national 
problem—the rising cost of health care. 

Health Systems Agencies, using 
volunteer community leaders to help 
plan health care systems, have already 
been established in each state to help 
deal with the problem. 

But if these agencies are to be 
effective, volunteers from the ranks of 
employers, unions, and other 
community organizations are needed to 
contribute their time, expertise, and 
brainpower. And all citizens should be 
encouraged to give support to making 
health planning work. 

The rising cost of health care is the 
legitimate concern of every American. 
And that includes us. 

Private health insurance now 
covers 177,000.000 Americans, 
147.000,000 of them protected against 
even catastrophic expenses. We've 
accomplished this through healthy 
competition. But though the system is 
basically sound, and doctors and 
hospitals are making commendable 
voluntary efforts to control costs, we 
recognize that no one, including us, has 
done enough. 

That's why we endorse better 
planning at the local level to bring 
needed change and greater economy to 
health care. 

We have an interesting booklet 
called Planning Your Community's 
Health Needs. We'll send you a free copy 
if you'll write the Health Insurance 
Institute. Dept. 15.1850 K Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A little caring could do a lot to cut 
the cost of health care. 


THE HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN 
AMERICA 

Let's Keep Health Care Healthy 



BASEBALL i minuted 


when he took over for Frank Robinson—the 
Indians winning seven straight—and it hap¬ 
pened again last week. After months of ru¬ 
mors. Torborg was released following a dou- 
blcheader loss to Milwaukee. Third Base 
Coach Dave Garcia moved in and Cleveland 
(6—2) won six straight. Mindful that such good 
fortune was unlikely to last and that President 
Gabe Paul had talked with Bob Lemon. Gar¬ 
cia said. "I like la coach third base. ” 

But, for now, Garcia is helping the Indi¬ 
ans play the role of spoiler. They beat Mil¬ 
waukee 5-4. snapping the Brewers' 10-game 
winning streak: they allowed Minnesota only 
four runs in three games while sweeping that 
series: and they took Chicago twice. But they 
still were I8 '/j games behind Baltimore. How¬ 
ever. the Indians had the distinction of being 
the only team in the division not to lose 
ground to the Orioles, the Birds having also 
gone 6-2 to bring their record to .667. And 
Baltimore show ed no sign of letting up. 

"In order to do what we've done." said 
Manager Earl Weaver, with pure Weaverian 
logic, "we have to keep doing what we've 
done in the past." And last week they did. a 
different player coming through every night: 
Steve Stone won his seventh and eighth and 


Mike Flanagan his 14th. on a three-hitter, to 
become the first 14-gamc winner in the league. 
When Flanagan was knocked out in the sec¬ 
ond inning of another game. Tippy Martinez 
came in and retired the last 23 batters and 
won when Pat Kelly pinch-hit a grand slam 
in the eighth. Gary Roenicke saved a near 
grand slam with a spectacular leaping catch 
several feet above the fence. Two nights lat¬ 
er. Lee May hit s till another grand slam to 
key a nine-run fourth inning. The Orioles out- 
scored their opponents 56-26. getting 84 hits 
while allowing just 54. 

The biggest satisfaction for the third-place 
Brewers (5-3, 6'/j games out) was whipping 
New York (4-3. 13 back). The 10-game Brew¬ 
er win streak had come solely at the expense 
of the pre-Garcia Indians and Toronto, and 
then Milwaukee lost two to Detroit (4-3) 
when the Tigers held them to two runs on con¬ 
secutive nights while scoring 16. Jack Morris 
gave up five hits on Wednesday and rookie 
Dan Petry seven on Thursday. But the Brew¬ 
ers snapped back against the Yankees. New 
York fans thought their team had been taken 
all week. There were accusations of fan in¬ 
terference in a loss to California, arguments 
aplenty and a brawl between Reggie Jackson 


and Milwaukee Pitcher Mike Caldwell. Jack- 
son had been decked by two “inside" pitch¬ 
es. He tossed his bat at Caldwell as he fouled 
out. Caldwell picked it up and banged it on 
the ground, breaking it. Jackson, enraged, 
charged the mound and started choking Cald¬ 
well. Reggie was ejected. Caldwell was not. 
causing Manager Billy Martin to play the 
game under protest. The theatrics obscured 
what should have been a satisfying week for 
New York. Jim Kaat and Don Hood com¬ 
bined for a shutout: Ed Figueroa won his first 
game since May 9 after coming off the dis¬ 
abled list; Rich Gossage got his first save since 
April 18: and Ron Guidry tossed a three-hit 
shutout against California. 

Despite turning two triple plays in one 
week—making it three for the year to tie a 
major league record—Boston(4-3) lost I '/j 
games to the Orioles. The week belonged to 
Carl Yastrzemski. who made a catch in left- 
field that he ranked as his best in 12 years. 
And after going 16 games without a home 
run. Yaz hit his 400th—at home—to the de¬ 
light of 30,395 fans. He was within 35 hits of 
becoming the first American Leaguer to get 
3.000 hits as well as 400 home runs. 

Toronto (3-3) beat Texas twice to snap a 



The Dry Look' leaves hair feelin g 
as soft and natural as it looks. 

The Dry Look gives you more than a great look . 
It leaves your hair feelin g soft and natural, too—not stiff. 
The Dry Look in pump spray or aerosol—with a formula that’s 
right for your hair. Get The Dry Look... and don’t be a stiff! 

©The Gillette Company. 1979 



Available in pump or aerosol. 





seven-game losing streak. Dave Slieb. the only 
Blue Jay pitcher with a winning record, got 
one victory and Tom Underwood picked up 
his fourth—against 13 losses. Pitcher Dave 
Lemanczyk pitched no-hit ball for six innings, 
settling for a 3-0 three-hitter and his llth 
complete game of the season. 

BALT 68-34 BOS 61-37 MIL 62-41 NY 55-47 
DET51 49CLEV49-52TOR32 71 

Ml \A/FQT T,ie ^ irst mee,in 8 came 

IlL VVLO I at midnight following 
the All-Star Game. Davey Lopes was spir¬ 
ited away from a party by Dodger vice-pres¬ 
idents Fred Claire and Al Campanis and Man¬ 
ager Tom Lasorda for a “talk.” Two days later 
came a closed-door clubhouse meeting. That 
day the Dodgers won. And the next. After 
having lost 19 of their previous 23 games, the 
Dodgers (6-1) won six straight, and eight of 
10, and at long last rose from the cellar. Oh. 
they were still 14 games out. and there was lit¬ 
tle talk of pennant fever, but they were win¬ 
ning. They scored 57 runs during the week, 
nearly double their weekly average, and put 
together back-to-back road victories for the 
first time since April 29. And they found a 
new star. Or rather an old one who had been 
sitting around rusting. After nine years in the 
bullpen, during which he had just 59 saves, 
Charlie Hough started a game for the second 
lime in his major league career. In six in¬ 
nings against the Mets he allowed just four 
hits and two walks and the Dodgers won 4-3. 
He started again against the first-place As¬ 
tros, holding them to eight hits and three runs 
in seven innings, his longest outing since he 
pitched a complete game in Spokane in 1971. 
i like starting,” said the knucklcballer. “I 
can throw more fastballs. It’s fun." Also hav¬ 
ing fun for a change was Dusty Baker, who 
emerged from a prolonged slump to drive in 
13 runs on 13 hits, which included three dou¬ 
bles and two homers, and score 11 runs. 

Houston (5-2) slowed down the Dodgers 
when Ken Forsch picked up his second win of 
the week, allowing L.A. just three hits after 
four-hitting the Cubs earlier. J. R. Richard, 
who had been struggling after four straight 
losses, received a phone call from ex-team¬ 
mate Bob Watson. “You’re overstriding,” said 
the Red Sox first baseman. Richard adjusted 
and struck out 12 Cubs to raise his strikeout 
total to 174, and won the game 6-4. Also win¬ 
ning for the Astros was Joe Niekro, who on 
Monday got his 14th victory, the same night 
brother Phil of Atlanta 13-7) got his 14th. high 
for the league. Phil allowed just two hits in an 
8-0 victory to snap the Pirates’ nine-game 
winning streak. The brothers pitched again on 
Friday night—this time losing. Phil’s a heart- 
breaker (2-0) to the Reds. 

Cincinnati (6-4) placed George Foster on 
the 15-day disabled list because of a pulled 
adductor muscle in his right thigh suffered 


in the All-Star Game. Several Reds rushed 
in to take up the slack left by the .333-hit- 
ting 72-RBI slugger: Ken Griffey got 15 hits 
in 26 at bats; Johnny Bench hit three home 
runs and drove in 12; Dave Concepcion hit 
.421 and had a grand slam; and Dave Col¬ 
lins. Foster’s replacement in leflficld, hit .348. 
Nonetheless, the Reds remained 3 Vj games 
behind Houston. 

Vida Blue of San Francisco (3-5) beat 
Montreal 8-6 for his 150th career win, and 
Jack Clark got his 20th home run of the year 
in the 11th inning to defeat San Diego 4-3. 
The Padres (3-4) had little to cheer about 
until Saturday, when Gaylord Perry struck 
out five Giants to pass Bob Gibson and move 
into second place (3.120) behind Walter John¬ 
son (3,508) on the alltime strikeout list. “I 
can catch him," said the 40-year-old Cy 
Young award winner. “Three more years.” 

HOUS 59-46 CIN 56-50 SF 50-54 
SD 48-58 LA 44-59 ATL 43-61 

mi n AQT A ^ ter ,ead ' ng lhe 

I 11— [L/iO I sion for 45 straight days. 
Montreal yielded to Pittsburgh and perhaps 
the inevitable. The Expos (3-5) started with 
an 8-6 defeat at the hands of San Francisco, 
followed it with a 14-inning, 4-3 loss in San 
Diego in which they committed five errors, 
and wound up by dropping three straight to 
the Pirates. Those three defeats occurred in 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

DAVE KINGMAN: I n addition to his six home 
runs, the Chicago Cubs leftfielder drove in 
nine runs and scored six while batting .526 for 
the week and raising his season average to 
.306. 74 points higher than his career average. 


Montreal, where the Expos had won 26 of 
their first 32 games. The largest baseball 
crowd of the season, and in the history of Can¬ 
ada, 59.260, turned out to watch the first two 
games-—a doubleheadcr—and to welcome 
home Rusty Staub, Le Grand Orange, just in 
from Detroit. After getting a three-minute 
standing ovation when he appeared as a pinch 
hitler late in the game. Staub not so grandly 
died out on the first pitch. All in all, it was a 
dismal week for the Expos, one marked by 
poor defense, blown plays, weak pitching, lack 
of speed on the bases and an inability to de¬ 
liver in the clutch. In other words, inexpe¬ 
rience. After the third loss to the Pirates, 
Pitcher Rudy May said, "I don’t think any¬ 
one’s feeling the pressure, though. Half of 
these guys aren’t old enough to know what 
pressure is." 

The veteran Pirates (6-4) know what pres¬ 
sure is, but usually they don’t apply it until 
later in the season. On Sunday. Pittsburgh 
beat Atlanta twice. Pitcher Jim Bibby giving 


up only five hits in the second game, which 
he won (3-2) with a two-run homer. The two 
games lasted nearly 10 hours because of sev¬ 
eral rain delays. “The day is short when you 
win.” said Bibby. The next day. another twin 
bill was shorter, but longer in the Bibby sense, 
the Pirates winning the first game but losing 
the second despite making their first triple 
play in eight years. Before taking the Expos, 
Pittsburgh lost three straight to Cincinnati 
and endured yet another delayed game—this 
one held up 35 minutes as a result of a de¬ 
bated call by Umpire Dick Stello. 

One couldn't argue with Dave Kingman’s 
week. After missing six games with injuries, 
Kong returned to the lineup and oh how he 
made his presence felt! He warmed up with 
his 30th home run, against Cincinnati, then 
came roaring into New York and in a 20- 
hour binge hit five more. The first two were 
on Friday night, the next three Saturday. “All 
the guys arc in awe of him,” said Mets Catch¬ 
er John Stearns. “The more he hits, the bet¬ 
ter. You can’t root against him.” 

Stearns himself homered in that game for 
the Mets (3-4), as did Lee Mazzilli, which un¬ 
doubtedly gave the fans—and. more partic¬ 
ularly. management—greater joy than did the 
6-4 victory. Their All-Star centerfielder—in 
New York they call him “The Franchise"— 
had collided head on al top speed with rook¬ 
ie Dan Norman while going after a fly ball in 
Dodger Stadium Monday night. Maz caught 
the ball, but it trickled out of his glove when 
he fell to the ground, where he lay uncon¬ 
scious for 10 minutes. After spending the 
night in a local hospital—he suffered a mild 
concussion—he was released, complaining of 
nothing more than a headache. 

The Cardinals (4-3) hope their headaches 
are over. Catcher Ted Simmons returned to 
the lineup after breaking his left wrist on June 
24. During his absence the Redbirds, who 
were in second place at the time, 4/x games 
back, lost 17 of 27 and fell to fifth, seven 
games out. Simmons had four hits in 13 at 
bats last week, driving in four runs while scor¬ 
ing three in the Cardinals’ four victories. And 
he helped get St. Louis pitching back on track. 
Bob Forsch, who is 4-9, hurled a three-hitter 
against Philadelphia, Silvio Martinez pitched 
a five-hitter, and Pete Vuckovich picked up 
his first complete-game victory since June 9. 
“He makes it easier for me." said Vuckovich. 
“He knows me like a book. I don’t have to 
think; I just worry about mechanics." 

The Phillies had better think and worry 
about mechanics. They won once, then lost 
five straight. Only Mike Schmidt was produc¬ 
ing. hitting three more home runs, to tie him 
for the league lead with Kingman al 35. “This 
is the best groove I’ve ever been in,” said 
Schmidt. It might be the Phillies’worst. 

PITT 56-43 MONT 54-42 CHI 54-43 
PHIL 52-48 ST.L 49-47 NY 41-55 
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by J. D. Reed 


T he pass was the kind soccer players 
dream about—40 yards cross-field, 
low and true from the foot of the legend¬ 
ary Franz Beckenbauer. The touring Cos¬ 
mos, practicing on a patchy field in Ar¬ 
gentina, were in a foul mood on a hot 
November day after a rough loss the 
night before. Beckenbauer’s perfect pass 
came spiraling out of the sunlight into 
the deep shadows near the sideline. Even 
the Kaiser stopped to watch. 

Waiting for the pass, with no one to 
harass him, was 19-year-old Rick Davis, 
a blond Californian who had quit the 
University of Santa Clara in his soph¬ 
omore year to sign a contract with the 
Cosmos. Davis, who is probably the best 
U.S.-born player in the NASL, moved 
too quickly to trap the pass. His body 
turned awkwardly and when his foot 
came in contact with the ball, the angle 
was wrong. The perfect pass glanced out 
of bounds. 

Beckenbauer exploded at Ray Klivec- 
ka, the Cosmos’ assistant coach, who was 
running the practice. “So this is the fu¬ 
ture of America?” he shouted. “This is 
what you’re waiting for? Forget it! Sell 
the team! It’s a joke!” 

Judgments like those have made 
American players like Davis increasingly 
bitter about their status in the NASL. 
On the one hand, Beckenbauer’s com¬ 
plaint—that American players are not 
skilled enough to play the game on its 
highest professional levels—is accurate 
enough. That estimate is generally shared 
by foreign players and by foreign and 
most American coaches. On the other 
hand, the unhappy home-grown players 
argue that only game experience can ac¬ 
celerate their progress, and that playing 
time is precisely what they have not 
been getting. 

While the NASL was not formed to 
showcase Americans,-from the beginning 
the league has had rules providing that a 
number of Americans—actually. North 
Americans—must play. At present an 
NASL team must start two Americans— 
either native-born or naturalized Cana¬ 
dian or U.S. players—and six Americans 
must be carried on the 17-man roster. 
Next year the number of North Amer- 


Tea party 
brewing in 
the NASL 


Exertion without representation is the 
plaint of native players, whose ire is 
becoming increasingly loud and clear 


ican starters will rise to three, but the 
number on the squad will remain six. 

“NASL doesn’t mean North Ameri¬ 
can Soccer League," says a disgruntled 
Nick Owcharuk, 25. a native Chicagoan 
who is the Tulsa Roughnecks’ third-string 
goalkeeper. “It means Non-American 
Soccer League.” 

On a recent weekend Owcharuk's 
complaint would have been seconded by 
the 144 North Americans in the league. 
With all 24 teams in action, only 55 of 
the 264 starters were North Americans. 
Although that was seven more than the 
rules require, 21 of the 55 were Cana¬ 
dians. and 10 were naturalized U.S. cit¬ 
izens, including Italy’s “national trea¬ 
sure.” Giorgio Chinaglia. There were 
only 24 homegrown U.S. players, an 
average of one per team. 

“The Americanization of soccer is a 
joke," snarls Dan Counce, a St. Louis- 
born sixth-year forward with the Toronto 
Blizzard. "Instead of the two-man rule 
being a minimum, it's become the upper 
limit. The rest ride the bench and get 
more splinters than game minutes.” 

Dennis Tueart, a brilliant English 
winger now in his second season with 
the Cosmos, goes to the heart of the di¬ 
lemma when he says, “I started playing 
soccer when I was three, and I never 
played anything else. Americans in the 
NASL began at 13 or so. You can’t give 
me a decade of basic ball skills that have 
become muscle habits and then expect 
to beat me on the field. Americans need 


more early training, although the group 
in youth soccer today should eventually 
be very good indeed. For the current 
pros, it’s a battle and there’s bound to 
be casualties. But if you push American¬ 
ization too hard, the whole sport here 
could be finished. Who’s going to go to 
games played on a lower level?” 

Ironically, the problem was intensified 
by the arrival of Pele in 1975. Pele’s mis¬ 
sion with the Cosmos was to evangelize 
the biggest sport in the world in this im¬ 
portant sports country. When he suc¬ 
ceeded—when pro soccer began to make 
money—other clubs’ coffers opened to 
the stars of Europe and South America 
and the level of the NASL game rose. Si¬ 
multaneously. the stock of the American 
players fell. 

Rinus Michels, the famed Dutch coach 
now piloting the Los Angeles Aztecs, 
says. “The level of imported players is 
now so high that I wouldn't dare start 
more than the two required Americans. 
Otherwise. I’d get beaten by much-im¬ 
proved competition.” The Dallas Torna¬ 
do’s Al Miller, a Pennsylvanian who has 
coached Hartwick College of Oneonta. 
N.Y., once used many American pro 
players. "I just can’t carry the American 
banner anymore,” he says. “I was about 
the only one who tried to work a lot of 
Americans into the lineup. The foreign¬ 
ers have just proved too good. Right now' 
I’m waving the German flag.” 

Rationalizing their plight does not 
make the U.S. players feel any better 
about it. Billy Gazonas, the winner of 
the 1977 Hermann Trophy as the out¬ 
standing college player in the nation, is 
a feisty little midfielder for the Tulsa 
Roughnecks. On a squad that is British- 
coached and 60% British, he is an oc¬ 
casional starter. "When we practice it’s 
the first-team British against the second- 
team Americans,” he says. “The Amer¬ 
icans take practice pretty seriously, and 
we can beat the Brits a lot. I took down 
a British player when we were two goals 
up in a practice one day, and when we 
were both on the ground I said to him. 
‘It’s 1950. mate.’ ” Gazonas was refer¬ 
ring to an amazing upset, the 1-0 win of 
the U.S. National team over the mighty 
con tinned 
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Meat Loaf 

Curry and Champagne. 




Meat Loaf- 
one hetty serving 


It's Belushi. Mork. 
Sugar Ray. John Paul II, 
Tiegsand Baby Louise 
Brown. Laker and 
Lopez. Bacall and 
Bombeck. 


John Curry - founding father' ice taJIct 


There's a feast of folks in PEOPLE. They're the ones 
with panache and purpose, with fun and feelings. They're 
the real people behind 
the names, the human 
surprises wrapped in 
familiar faces. And they 
come alive in the pages 
of PEOPLE every week. 


PEOPLE takes 
you into their hearts 
and homes, through their dreams and schemes so you see them 
all eye-to-eyefor whatthey really are... 

The politicos and visionary seekers. The heroes, hucksters, 
harlequins and high rollers. Powerful names and upstart no¬ 
names. Every certain, special, fascinating person in our 
time. And they'll amaze you, intrigueyou, 
dazzle and delight you. Every week. 

Every PEOPLE. 

So pull up a chair and have some 
Champagne, some Curry and Meat 
Loaf. Pick up a feisty, fabulous pack of 
people in PEOPLE today. 


Evelyn Champagne' King bubbling disco songstress. 





















Taste the tantalizii 
of old New O 


Iv spirit 


^ \ \J Id New Orleans lives 

" ^in music, memories and pralines— 
those sumptuous morsels of pecans 

and vanilla that have been French Quarter favorites for 300 years. Now that spirit 
lives in tantalizing new Praline 1 Liqueur. Smooth, mellow, elegant and slightly 
risque. Praline is the original New Orleans-Style™ liqueur! 
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SOCCER continued 


English in an early round of the 1950 
World Cup. The U.S. was eliminated 
quickly, and hasn't qualified for the final 
16 since. 

Gazonas' animus goes beyond team¬ 
mates. “The English coaches like a long- 
passing, hard-running game,” he says, 
“but the better soccer colleges here teach 
the short-pass, field-working style. So 
they don’t understand us. and we don’t 
want to play their way.” 

Alan Hinton, Gazonas’ coach, has a 
ready answer for that: "The Americans 
are just going to have to play the Eng¬ 
lish style. After all, we control the sport 
here, don’t we?” 

Although NASL coaches come from 
eight different countries, including two 
from the U.S., the league is predominant¬ 
ly British. One English coach, Detroit’s 
Ken Furphy. delivered the ultimate trans¬ 
atlantic insult when he shouted at his 
British starters after a poor game: “You 
played so badly. I might as well have 
started the Americans!" 

Perhaps the loudest and most artic¬ 
ulate advocate of Americanization is 
Bobby Smith, a tough, flop-haired U.S. 
defender who sat on the bench with the 
Cosmos last year and is now starling for 
San Diego. “Who’s looking out for the 
Americans in the NASL?” he asks, 
smacking his palm with his fist. "The 
owners? They can’t get their faces out of 
the trough long enough to be moral. The 
coaches? They’re so scared of losing 
games they won’t take a chance on us. 
The foreign players? With a few excep¬ 
tions like Chinaglia and Rodney Marsh 
[Tampa Bay’s English strikerj. who will 
help out an American? The old guys who 
were over the hill in Europe or South 
America are too insecure with their own 
starting positions here. As a result, we’re 
getting the shaft right here in our own 
country. We’re the window dressing. 
They keep telling us to wait, to take our 
time. Well, we've heard those lyrics 
before and we want it now.” 

But they aren't about to get it. Chi¬ 
naglia cautions that “You can’t rush this 
thing. Americans have a long way to go. 
U.S. goalkeepers are maybe the best, as 
a group, of any in the world, because 
Americans have such great hand-eye co¬ 
ordination. The defenders are very fine, 
brave and strong, because defending is a 
relatively easy field position. But at mid- 
field, where a player must distribute the 
ball and read the flow of the game. Amer¬ 
icans are not so hot. And at forward. 


where you write the script for the game 
and need great deception and cunning, 
they haven’t got it." 

In the care and feeding of home-bred 
talent, no team has done as much as Chi- 
naglia’s Cosmos. They have sent their 
American second-squadders to Scotland, 
Germany and Italy to train with First 
and Second Division reserve squads. But 
to the Americans, that is not the same as 
league competition. Says Davis. “They 
tell you that just practicing with Becken¬ 
bauer and Chinaglia and the others will 
make you a better player, but it won’t. 


licized American in the early, shaky days 
of the league, says. “We've started as 
many as five Americans in our lineup. 
That proves it’s possible.” Rote would 
like to see a limit of five foreign starters 
per team. “Then we’d see just how good 
these foreign coaches are supposed to 
be.” he says. 

But the reluctance to use the home¬ 
growns remains, even in a coach as sym¬ 
pathetic to them as Miller. “You take a 
kid who grew up with seven pairs of soc¬ 
cer shoes and his mom driving him to 
practice, and when the going gets really 



Houston's Rote would get a kick out of a rule that provided more opportunities for Americans 


The trick is to get a starling slot and hang 
on. I played center forward all my life, 
but here I’m a midfielder, and I'm glad I 
can start.” 

In June the Cosmos beat Coventry 
City, an English First Division club. 3-1 
in an exhibition game. Because of inju¬ 
ries and a need to rest some of the su¬ 
perstars, eight Americans played, prov¬ 
ing. says Long Islander Ron Atanasio, 
that “although we might not be the most 
skilled players in the world, at least we’re 
capable of playing like a team on the 
international level. It did more for our 
confidence than anything the NASL has 
ever done for us.” 

The confidence of American players 
is even higher in Houston, which leads 
the Central Division of the American 
Conference. Kyle Rote Jr., the most pub¬ 


tough, he'll let you down.” he says. “The 
foreigners play the game with guts and 
blood. You can rely on them.” 

The non-starting Americans on the 
Cosmos call themselves the Monday Ma¬ 
rauders because they practice the day 
after games while the first team earns a 
rest. In the dressing room they have their 
own aisle of lockers, called American 
Alley. But the separateness goes beyond 
that. “When the Cosmos have a party,” 
says Bobby Smith, "it’s Chinaglia and 
Beckenbauer and the continentals in one 
corner, Tueart and the Brits in another 
and Alberto and Marinho and the South 
Americans in another. The Americans 
stand at the bar. left out of it all. It's not 
like a team.” 

But it is like the Non-American Soccer 
League. end 
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They’re off and kicking 

The owners of a harness track caught the New England Patriots offside and tried 
to throw them for a loss, until the governor proved himself to be a patriot at heart 


S chaefer Stadium in Foxboro, Mass., 
26 miles southwest of Boston, is the 
home of the New England Patriots of 
the NFL The Stadium, which seats 
61,297, was deemed an engineering mir¬ 
acle in 1971 after it was completed in 
less than a year for only $6.7 million. 
But now. folks, it turns out that some¬ 
body goofed. Parts of the stadium were 
built on land now belonging to Foxboro 
Associates, owners of the adjacent New 
England Harness Raceway. Eddie Andel- 
man. a Boston radio personality and a 
partner in the harness track, has been 
threatening to lop off the intrusions. “I 
get the scoreboard." exults Bruce Corn- 
blatt. Andelman's producer. 

“I want to try to put it in my 
living room." 

The uproar over the stadi¬ 
um’s mislocation and related 
controversies has been at such 
a pitch that, until Massachu¬ 
setts Governor Edward King 
intervened last week, it ap¬ 
peared that the Patriots might 
have to switch their Labor 
Day opener against the Super 
Bowl champion Steelers. the 
first Monday night TV game 
of the season, to Pittsburgh. 

The Pats will now get to 
play at home that night, 
thanks to a propaganda blitz 
by Billy Sullivan, the team's 
owner, but someday they 
could find Schaefer Stadium 
a heap of rubble. The Stadi¬ 
um Realty Trust, a publicly 
held corporation that rents 
the facility to the Pats, notes 
in its latest report to stock¬ 
holders, "Counsel has advised 
the Trust that, in its opinion, 
it is unlikely that a court 


would order the removal of the various 
encroachments ... although the possibil¬ 
ity cannot be dismissed.” 

On a tour of the east stand of the sta¬ 
dium last week, Andelman pointed to the 
last few rows of seats. "They’re on our 
property,” he said. So is part of the sew¬ 
age-treatment plant, and so are the en¬ 
trances in the end zone with the score- 
board. Andelman pointed to the men's 
and ladies’ rooms beneath the east stand. 
"These two structures are positively on 
our property." he said. By now. he was 
getting worked up. "Look down there." 
he said, indicating the almost two million 
cubic yards of fill that buttress the entire 


base of the east stand. "All that fill is on 
our property. I had an engineer look at 
the fill, and he said if we removed it the 
stadium would crumble within days." 

In sum, says the angry Andelman. 
speaking in Bostonese, "If they want to 
play hahd ball, we can play hahd ball." 

Who goofed? No one knows for sure 
yet, but the fact that somebody blundered 
by building part of the stadium on the 
wrong land might have escaped atten¬ 
tion had not Andelman and his partners 
bought the track, which is situated on a 
330-acre parcel, in late 1976. The seller 
was the Bay State Harness Horse Racing 
and Breeding Association. Inc., of which 
E. M. Loew was a majority stockholder. 

Soon after the purchase. Andelman’s 
group began to have difficulties with Phil 
David Fine, a nephew-in-law of Loew 
and the managing trustee of Stadium Re¬ 
alty Trust. Fine wears many hats. He is 
also an attorney, whose firm now rep¬ 
resents Stadium Realty, and a banker. 
Specifically, Fine is the chairman of the 



According to the track owners, everything outside the red line belongs to the raceway, not Stadium Realty 
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"Look here, this part is mine, says Andelman 


board of the Commonwealth Bank and 
Trust Company, which held a mortgage 
on the Foxboro track. Andelman and his 
partners assumed the mortgage when 
they bought the track. No extensive title 
search was undertaken at the time. Lat¬ 
er. they had a surveyor check the bound¬ 
ary bne.s, and in breathless tones he re¬ 
ported. “You won’t believe this, but parts 
of the stadium are on your land.” 

Fine’s Commonwealth Bank and Trust 
Company moved to foreclose, but the 
Andelman group had already secured a 
mortgage commitment from another 
bank. When the partners failed to make 
any headway with Stadium Realty about 
the encroachments, they called on Max 
O'Meara, a steely-eyed real estate entre¬ 
preneur and a member of the crew of 
Courageous, the America’s Cup defend¬ 
er. to handle negotiations. Fine and Sta¬ 
dium Realty Trust soon broke off the 
talks. “They held up all my concepts to 
ridicule." says an indignant O'Meara, 
who has since become a part owner of 
the track. 

Last winter matters worsened when 
the New England Tea Men of the North 
American Soccer League scheduled 15 
games at Schaefer Stadium for the 1979 
season that were in conflict with racing 
at the track. Andelman and his partners 
refused to give permission for those 
games. They noted that when Bay State 
had donated 15 acres of land to Fox- 
boro for construction of the stadium, it 
had made it binding upon the Stadium 
Realty Trust not to hold any events in¬ 
terfering with racing dates. Among other 
things, traffic can become chaotic when 
both facilities are open. The Tea Men 
wouldn't take no for an answer and 


sued the track. Stadium Realty joined 
the Tea Men as co-plaintiff. In March a 
court ruled against the soccer team, and 
the case is now on appeal. 

Jn April Billy Sullivan announced that 
the Pals were scheduled to open the sea¬ 
son against the Stcclcrs not on Sunday af¬ 
ternoon, as expected, but on Labor Day 
night. This date was also in conflict with 
the track’s schedule, which had been an¬ 
nounced by the racing commission five 
months earlier. Under the law. the track 
was forbidden to switch to afternoon rac¬ 
ing on Labor Day because another track 
within 20 miles of Foxboro would be in 
operation. Sullivan immediately began 
drumming up media support to ensure 
that the Steeler game would be played 
at Schaefer. 

In June O’Meara informed Fine that 
the track was going to sue Stadium Re¬ 
alty over the encroachments. According 
to O'Meara. Fine asked that the suit not 
be brought, saying they could negotiate 
in good faith. O’Meara agreed to reopen 
talks, but before they began Stadium Re¬ 
alty suddenly sued the track for parking- 
lot receipts and asked for triple damag¬ 
es. “That was a very unsporting gesture 
while they were waving the flag of truce." 
O’Meara says. 

Meanwhile, the Boston newspapers 
were blasting the track for not canceling 
its Monday night program so the Pals 
could play the Stcelcrs at Schaefer. An¬ 
delman and two of his partners. Jim Mc¬ 
Carthy. an insurance broker, and Mark 
Wilkin, a lawyer, are public figures be¬ 
cause of their radio program. Sports 
Huddle. To the amusement of some lis¬ 
teners and the annoyance of others, they 
refuse to take sports seriously. For ex¬ 
ample. they call Don Zimmer, the Red 
Sox manager. Chiang. because Zimmer 
said he didn't like to hear himself crit¬ 
icized by name on the radio. Andelman, 
McCarthy and Witkin often ask rhetor¬ 
ical questions, such as “Did you know 
there is a night game tonight?” and then 
play a recording of Zimmer’s voice lift¬ 
ed from a tape in which he answers, “I 
know nothing about it. It’s never been 
discussed before.” That answer is always 
preceded by a sound effect of Zimmer 
spitting tobacco juice. 

Although the Andelman group has 
spent close to $1 million refurbishing 
the track, columnist Mike Barnicle of 
The Boston Globe referred to it as “An- 
delman's garage" and wrote. “Sports fans 
everywhere ought to stand against Andcl- 


man's arrogance and boycott the har¬ 
ness track." 

Sullivan was busy on many fronts. Last 
Thursday Governor King, who played 
guard for the Baltimore Colts in 1950. 
summoned Andelman. O'Meara and Ed 
Keelan. the president of the track, to his 
office. The governor heard them out. then 
said the problem could be solved if the 
game were played. 

On Friday morning he held a press 
conference in the executive council 
chamber of the state house. There, be¬ 
neath a portrait of James Michael Cur¬ 
ley. who served time in prison while he 
was mayor of Boston, was Governor 
King. On the governor's right was Sul¬ 
livan. his bald head glistening in the TV 
lights, beaming like a monk who had just 
scored big in a Xerox commercial. One 
half expected Sullivan to lift his eyes to 
heaven and say. “It's a miracle. Father." 
On the governor's left was Keelan. man¬ 
aging a brave smile. Speaking directly to 
the TV cameras. King announced that 
the game would go on at Schaefer and 
that the racing commission would shift 
racing at Foxboro to Labor Day after¬ 
noon. The governor said he thought it 
was important “for the image of the 
Commonwealth” that the game be played 
on national TV. Sullivan kept beaming. 

Conspicuous by his absence was An¬ 
delman, who refused to go near Sulli¬ 
van. “That $%#'&," says Andelman of 
Sullivan. “They won this battle, but 
they're not going to win the war." 

Stay tuned. end 


King (center) to Sullivan and Keelan play ball 
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continued 


I ntil this year, our Washington 
Square Bar & Grill slow-pitch 
softball team had played only 
home games, home being the North 
Beach Playground, a sunken asphalt pile 
at the foot of San Francisco’s Telegraph 
Hill, about three blocks from the saloon. 
Although so many sports schedules are 
inflated these days, ours had been a mas- 
terwork of brevity—one game, the “tra¬ 
ditional” with Cookie Picetti’s Star Buf¬ 
fet, a rival bar frequented by not always 
off-duty policemen. In the flush of vic¬ 
tory, or even in the agony of defeat, we 
had occasionally discussed challenging 
other opponents, but such proposals were 
invariably rejected with the conclusive 
argument, “The season’s already too 
long.” 

In truth, one game a year seemed more 
than enough for a team with an average 
age and waistline of around 40. A longer 
schedule might have left us as weary and 
dispirited as, say, the Oakland A's in Sep¬ 
tember. But we never had any trouble 
getting up for that one big one. We’d 
trot onto the asphalt past curious crowds 
of Chinese youngsters and, pounding our 
Marty Marion gloves, shout, “Hubba- 
hubba." or some other antediluvian bat¬ 
tle cry. Our enthusiasm never waned, no 
matter how many hours the seven innings 
required. Granted, the quality of play was 
not always major league. A double, for 
example, was not guaranteed to score a 
runner from second base, and injuries in 
our games were as common as in the 
National Football League. Jimmy Igoe, 
a 45-year-old lawyer who is our second 
baseman and sometime shortfielder, has 
yet to play more than three innings with¬ 
out succumbing to some infirmity—a 
skinned knee, twitching back muscle or 
turned ankle. Igoe is a good lefthanded 
hitter and an agile enough fielder, but 
he cannot throw a ball 30 feet with mus¬ 
tard on it, even when he is healthy, 
which is never. He is probably the quint¬ 
essential “Square” ballplayer, in that he 


has no durability, a few minor skills 
and at least one conspicuous weakness. 

We are all in some way as flawed as 
Shakespearean monarchs. If I do say so 
myself, I can field pretty well—at least 
on asphalt, where you get a true 
bounce—and throw accurately, but I 
have hit nothing but pop-ups from the 
time of the second Roosevelt Adminis¬ 
tration. That is the kind of ball club we 
are. 

Our season is now over, but it ran 
twice as long as usual, and, for the first 
lime, half of it was played on the road. 
We finished 1—1. Our manager, Ed 
Moose, co-owner with Sam Deitsch of 
Washington Square, first proposed the 
extended schedule well before our tra¬ 
ditional opener—and, of course, closer— 
with Cookie’s. Moose, as befits his sur¬ 
name, is a large and disorderly looking 
man of 50. He wears tweed golf caps, 
plays boccie and talks as if he knows 
where the bodies are buried, which he 
usually does. He is a former newspaper¬ 
man—the St. Louis Post-Dispatch —and 
a political wheeler-dealer who numbers 
among his friends the Vice President of 
the United Slates. Moose calls his inti¬ 
mates “Papa,” with the accent on the lat¬ 
ter syllable, and his intimates include 
most of what might be called San Fran¬ 
cisco’s bar elite, a troupe of merry im¬ 
bibers, many of them journalists and lit¬ 
terateurs, who on any given day might 
describe an erratic course from Gino and 
Carlo’s to Cookie’s to the Square to Per¬ 
ry’s to Morty’s. Our team is made up of 
this bibulous company. 

Like any manager. Moose knows ex¬ 
actly what kind of player he wants, and 
he frequently spells out the requirements: 
“You gotta be over 40 or have a bad 
liver.” Moose himself is not one for drag¬ 
ging out the season, so it came as a sur¬ 
prise when he informed us, more or less 
one by one, that he had booked our first 
road game. “I have issued a challenge,” 
he told us, “and it has been accepted. 


On Mother's Day we are scheduled to 
play Le Moulin du Village, a restaurant 
near Maxim’s. The game will be played 
in the Bois de Boulogne, Paris, France.” 
Mon Dicu! 

The planning for this game was ac¬ 
tually set in motion last October when 
Moose was dining at Le Moulin with his 
friend and one of the Paris restaurant's 
partners, Steven Spurrier, a young Eng¬ 
lishman who has achieved an interna¬ 
tional reputation as a wine connoisseur. 
Spurrier especially endeared himself to 
Californians a few years ago when he en¬ 
tered a Napa Valley cabernet sauvignon 
in a “blind” tasting competition in 
France. The tasters awarded top honors 
in its category to Stag’s Leap, the Cal¬ 
ifornia wine, over such competitors as a 
Mouton-Rothschild Bordeaux. In the 
eyes of French viticulturists, this was a 
national catastrophe comparable to the 
bypassing of the Maginot Line. Spurrier 
merely smiled complacently. “There are 
good wines elsewhere,” he counseled 
them. Spurrier generally dines at the 
Washington Square after his forays into 
the California wine country, so natural¬ 
ly he has become fast friends with Moose 
and Deitsch. To cement their relation¬ 
ship, the restaurateurs proposed a mu¬ 
tual trade agreement—the Square would 
send its traveling clientele to Le Moulin, 
and Le Moulin would reciprocate. 

But in time even this forks-across-thc- 
sea arrangement seemed insufficient to 
the needs of their friendship. “What else 
can we do to unite our two restaurants?" 
Spurrier inquired of Moose at the now 
historic October meeting in Paris. Moose 
instantly recalled how competitive ath¬ 
letics had brought Cookie’s and the 
Square together. “Why don’t we play 
softball?” he suggested. “Splendid,” re¬ 
plied the Englishman. "What's softball?” 
The game was afoot. 

Both managers were now confronted 
with perplexing logistical difficulties. To 
begin with, Le Moulin had no team, so 
Spurrier, himself unsure of how many 
men there were to a side, had to recruit 
from his own staff—one of his partners. 
Chuck Scupham. is an American—and 
from his few American customers, most 
of whom are Marines assigned guard duty 
at the nearby American Embassy. The 
Marines would make up, as it were, the 
core of the team. The rest of the lineup 
would be fleshed out with assorted 
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Frenchmen, whose elan would presum¬ 
ably compensate for an abysmal igno¬ 
rance of the game. 

Moose’s problems were of an entirely 
different nature. He had a set lineup of 
canny veterans who had served him with 
honor in the Cookie campaigns. What 
he had to do was find a way of trans¬ 
porting them to and housing them in a 
city some 6,000 miles away. The restau¬ 
rant’s softball budget had provisions only 
for our uniforms: white T shirts on which 
is emblazoned the Washington Square 
logo. It did not have funds for flying play¬ 


ers halfway around the world. Neither, 
for that matter, does George Steinbren- 
ner's budget. It was obvious the players 
themselves would have to fool the bill 
for this foreign adventure. 

In an effort to lighten the load some¬ 
what. Moose sought out our shortstop. 
Claude Jarman Jr. Film buffs will recall 
that Jarman achieved instant stardom as 
a youngster in the 1947 movie The Year¬ 
ling. playing little Jody to Gregory Peck’s 
Pa and Jane Wyman's Ma in the heart- 
wrenching story of a boy and his pet 
fawn. When this picture is shown on late- 


night television. Jarman, now well into 
his 40s. still receives phone calls from 
friends who sob. “Claude, you were won¬ 
derful.’’ His career as a child actor was 
cut short when he grew too tall, and 
though he was handsome and talented 
enough to play adult roles, Jarman soon 
abandoned acting altogether for the 
world of commerce. Today he is the di¬ 
rector of the San Francisco International 
Film Festival, a job that requires him to 
travel the globe in search of cinematic- 
gems. Unsurprisingly, he is also part own¬ 
er of a travel agency. Exercising some of 
continued 
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his international clout, Jarman, with his 
partner, Jane Seligman, wangled a dis¬ 
count for us at the prestigious Hotel 
Royal Monccau on Avenue Hoche near 
the Arc dc Triomphe. thereby significant¬ 
ly slashing expenses. Jarman himself 
would be on the traveling squad, and so. 
intrigued by it all. would Seligman. 

Moose began assembling his team. He 
first approached George Yee. a wily in- 
fielder who is a bartender at the Square. 
Yee wordlessly peeled off $200 as a down 
payment, a gesture his employer viewed 
with a mixture of gratitude and bemuse¬ 
ment. Could the Square be overpaying 
its help? Others were not so quick to 
come forward with cash, but they will¬ 
ingly agreed to join the fold. “No one 
said no," said Moose. “Everyone thought 
the idea was just silly enough to try.” 
Silly? It would be a dream game: San 
Francisco, as represented by the Wash¬ 
ington Square Bar & Grill, vs. Paris, 
championed by Le Moulin du Village, 
for the Softball Championship of West¬ 
ern Europe. Two great cities. Two great 
saloons. Two lousy teams. 

My own involvement was assured, for 
I had been trying to get back to Paris for 
26 years. To return, even as a third base¬ 
man, would gratify an old wish to settle 
a score. I first visited the city when I 
was an Army private fighting the Kore¬ 
an War in Stuttgart. Germany. I enter¬ 
tained youthful visions of bringing Gay 
Paree to her knees, conceding, to be sure, 
that my uniform and my college soph¬ 
omore French might prove encumbering. 
Still, I saw myself promenading on the 
Champs-Elysecs with a Danielle Dar- 
rieux look-alike at my elbow and a fla¬ 
gon of Mumm's in my fist. Soon enough 
I wangled a three-day pass, crossed the 
border into France and made my way to 
Paris. Within minutes of my arrival, how¬ 
ever. I swallowed my pivot tooth while 
chewing a slice of French bread outside 
some street stand on Place Pigallc. Hid¬ 
eously disfigured in my own view—the 
tooth was a front upper—1 returned to a 
life of unsmiling seclusion, regarding my¬ 
self as a latter-day Phantom of the Opera, 
doomed to skulk in the shadows of the 
City of Light. Visiting the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame. I fell instant compassion 
for the repulsive bell ringer. Quasimodo. 
In my wounded vanity. I. too. knew what 
it was like to be shunned by women as 
something less than human. I spoke lit- 
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tie. walked the streets endlessly, and in 
the evenings, when I had expected to 
shine. I retreated to my room in a small 
hotel on the Rue de Navarin in Mont¬ 
martre. Altogether, a tragic figure. 

The errant chopper was eventually re¬ 
stored. but I was never again able to re¬ 
turn to Paris during my overseas hitch. 
And yet. in the generation’s gap between 
visits, I never lost my affection for this 
most fascinating of cities. To hear me 
years later speaking of its wonders, a lis¬ 
tener might think that I did. in fact, have 
Mile. Darrieux or her twin in tow. so dil¬ 
igent was I in suppressing the humili¬ 
ating actuality. Beautiful cities, like beau¬ 
tiful women, will linger in the memory. 
Paris, in mine, remained alluring for 26 
years. How good it would be to return 
as a presumably more mature man who, 
though somewhat longer in the tooth, at 
least had a full mouthful. 

I am an unabashed city lover, and I 
love none so much as my own. 1 have 
been away from San Francisco twice in 
my adult life for periods of up to 3 Vi 
years, but I have never truly been away. 
My city has been much misunderstood 
in recent months. I fear. and. as happens 
so often to New York, it has been taking 
its lumps for only one aspect of its per¬ 
sonality. Its legendary tolerance of the 
unusual is now seen as a fault, obviously 
the result of the Jonestown tragedy and 
the totally unrelated political assassina¬ 
tions that followed with such dreadful 
suddenness. 

These were body blows felt by every 
San Franciscan, but the city has recov¬ 
ered from them, just as it recovered from 
the holocaust of 1906 that supposedly 
transformed it into an American Pom¬ 
peii. Resilience is among the city's en¬ 
during qualities. 

How nonsensical, anyway, to make 
sweeping generalizations about a place 
so complex and vital. What may prompt 
outsiders to hasty judgment is the sheer 
visibility of the city. San Francisco can 
be seen, almost in its entirety, from so 
many vantage points—42 hills, alone— 
that the onlooker may be forgiven if he 
thinks he has it in the palm of his hand. 
In fact, much of its charm is in its elu¬ 
siveness, it incfTability. It is even possi¬ 
ble to watch San Francisco’s weather 
come to town—the white fog crawling 
through the Golden Gate like some phan¬ 
tasmal sea serpent whose cold breath can 


alter temperatures by 20°or 30°. In a mere 
47 square land miles. San Francisco con¬ 
tains a bewildering assortment of groups 
and individuals with differing ethnic, ra¬ 
cial, economic and sexual orientations. 
With such diversity, tolerance is not so 
much a virtue as an obligation. San Fran¬ 
cisco is far from "laid back," as the least 
perceptive of its delineators would have 
it, It defies the easy categorization East¬ 
erners. particularly, seem so fond of mak¬ 
ing—“Take away the hills and the bridg¬ 
es and you get Cleveland." There are too 
many conflicting forces at work for such 
facile classification. Like any city worth 
its name, it is stubbornly itself. And 
damned exciting. 

T he Washington Square Bar & 
Grill is certainly a representative 
San Francisco saloon. Its wide 
windows look out upon Washington 
Square, a park where old Italian men lose 
their days in conversation. During the 
day, the bar is as bright as a solarium, 
but at night, even with the merciless over¬ 
head lighting, the dark wood bar and 
“smoky grape" walls give a somewhat 
more subdued tone. Jazz piano is played 
there every night. The pianists—five al¬ 
ternate through the week—sit facing an 
enormous mirror on the back wall, so 
that the customers sec the musicians’ fac¬ 
es and the musicians see the customers 
only in reflection. This arrangement 
seems somehow to protect the pianists 
from the usual harassment. Norma Tea¬ 
garden, Jack’s sister, is rarely asked to 
play Melancholy Baby . for example. The 
Square attracts a disparate clientele— 
writers, journalists, musicians, cops, ac¬ 
tors. lawyers, longshoremen, politicians, 
society types and the usual young men 
and women in quest of romance. It is an 
extraordinarily noisy place. Writer Su¬ 
san McCabe once characterized the 
Square’s noise as "happy. It sounds as if 
everyone has something to say. There is 
no mumbling." 

The best time to be there is between 
the end of lunch hour and the beginning 
of cocktail hour. It is quieter then, and a 
person can contemplate the true mean¬ 
ing of existence. At such times, we ball¬ 
players plotted our road trip. Sixteen of 
us—including travel agent Seligman and 
Trans World Airlines representative 
Diane Murphy—would leave from San 
Francisco. Nine others—including Jar- 
coniinucd 
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man and his wife, Maryann, who were 
en route to the Cannes Film Festival— 
would join us in Paris from other parts 
of Europe. Of the 16 on the plane from 
San Francisco, half were unmarried 
women; there were, curiously, no wives 
at all in this advance party. Our total 
squad included four journalists, three 
rea/-esta(e women, three local business¬ 
men. two lawyers, two publicists, an art 
gallery manager, a Wall Street financier, 
the former child movie star, the bar own¬ 
er, the bartender and a cop—Chris Sul¬ 
livan, a large, bright and jolly man who 
is an inspector on the sex crimes detail 
of the San Francisco Police Department 
and the first winner of the Washington 
Square Bar & Grill’s International Pen¬ 
ny Pitching Contest. 

It was only after the advance party had 
departed that Moose realised the team 
had no nickname. What was needed, we 
all agreed, was somthing with Continen¬ 
tal flavor, and so, after some lighthearted 
debate, we decided, somewhere over 
Michigan, on “Lcs Lapins Sauvages,” in 
the mistaken impression—advanced by 
me—that it translated to “The Wild 
Hares.” It was not until we were actu¬ 
ally situated in the Royal Monceau 
that we learned from French- 
speaking friends that we were, in 
fact, “The Wild Rabbits." Subse¬ 
quent events would prove this the 
more apt sobriquet. 

I should pause here to define my 
own attitude toward softball. I do 
not play it for amusement. It re¬ 
mains for me what it has always 
been: a way of proving myself. 

When I was a boy, my father 
worked as a manager for a large de¬ 
partment store chain, and each 
time he was promoted—too often, 
in my selfish view—he was re¬ 
quired to transfer to a different 
store, which was always in a dif¬ 
ferent Northern California town. 
Because of this peripatetic exis¬ 
tence, I had to change my schools, 
from kindergarten through high 
school, on the average of about 
once a year. I was the perennial 
“new kid” in the classroom, an ob¬ 
ject, therefore, of derision. My al¬ 
ready unpromising prospects for 
acceptance were additionally dam¬ 
aged by the fact that in elemen¬ 
tary school, where conditions were 


the worst. I was forced to wear glasses 
to correct far-sightedness. Spectacles in 
those days—the ’30s and ’40s—were 
equated with sissincss, and sissiness. if 
confirmed, was a crime punishable by 
eternal damnation. The life of a four-eyed 
new kid was hardly a bed of roses. 

The best way—really, the only way— 
to escape being a pariah was to prove 
oneself on the athletic field. Softball was 
the ultimate test, for in that game in¬ 
competence could not be concealed in 
the line or the backcourt. The softball 
player stood alone, taking his cuts at the 
plate, catching balls hit to him, or, hor¬ 
ror of horrors, flubbing them. New kids 
were always assigned to rightfield, where 
the fewest balls were hit, but when one 
played there, one had best be prepared 
to make the most of it. A single dropped 
fly ball could mean Coventry. My first 
game in each of these new schools might 
as well have been the final game of the 
World Series, so excruciating was the 
pressure heaped on me in the lonely 
wasteland of rightfield. I shudder yet 
at the memory of long-ago misjudged 
line drives and swinging third strikes. 
There was the game against Garfield 
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Junior High School when I. ... Aaargh! 

In time, of course. I became the bril¬ 
liant fielder you see today, and sometimes 
my pop-ups would drop untouched for 
cheap base hits. It was never my inten¬ 
tion in those days to become a star, only 
to win acceptance. I did not want to show 
anyone up; I just wanted, glasses and all, 
to be one of the guys. My entire athletic 
career, if such it may be called, was char¬ 
acterized by a fervent striving to make 
the team—and therefore be accepted— 
quickly followed by a degree of compla¬ 
cency and a perceptible slackening of ef¬ 
fort. My high school football coach could 
never understand why I played so fero¬ 
ciously in the early practices and so lack¬ 
adaisically thereafter. He could not have 
known that I had already gotten what I 
wanted when he issued me the varsity 
uniform. I can see now that these early 
experiences have obviously scarred me 
for life. Oh, well. 

Anyway, to this day every softball 
game 1 play in, be it the Square vs. Cook¬ 
ie’s or at a Father’s Day picnic, is pretty 
much a matter of life or death. If I don’t 
play well, they won’t like me. Simple as 
that. So 1 am still out there dreading the 
first ball hit to me and hoping 
against hope the pop-ups will fall 
safely. Paris ’79 would be no dif¬ 
ferent from Fairfax Grammar 
School ’39. 

It seems clear now that in their 
concern with recruitment and 
transportation. Moose and Spurri¬ 
er neglected one significant detail 
in the game plan—the playing 
field. Paris, for all of its infinite va¬ 
riety, is not fabled for her softball 
facilities. There are some vestigial 
diamonds in the Bois de Boulogne 
(Paris’ Central Park), relics per¬ 
haps of the Liberation, but the in¬ 
fields are lumpy and overgrown, 
and on the day of our game, even 
these were occupied by soccer 
players and, to our amazement, 
Japanese baseball players. We did 
not give the matter a thought, 
though, as we warmed up on the 
street outside the grand entrance 
to the Royal Monceau before as¬ 
tonished passersby and a uni¬ 
formed doorman who registered 
his disapproval by staring resolute¬ 
ly over our heads. We must have 
been a rare sight for Parisians tak- 
continued 
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ing their constitutionals—middle-aged 
men in stenciled T shirts and oulsized 
gloves, tossing a strange white ball back 
and forth, rending the Sunday morning 
air with exhortations. 

Wc never did find a proper field, and 
this oversight, in the judgment of 
the infielders involved—particularly this 
one—determined the rather bizarre na¬ 
ture of the game. We finally settled on a 
corner of a soccer field, principally be¬ 
cause its chalked white boundaries could 
serve as our foul Jines. There was no 
backstop, only a distant clump of trees 
and some parked Rcnaults to arrest the 
progress of misdirected throws. A deep 
trench ran parallel to the third-base line, 
an accident of topography that imperiled 
the limbs of those in pursuit of foul flies 
in that vicinity. Portions of the so-called 
outfield had been worn bare by soccer 
players, and the footing was tricky. The 
infield was plainly a disaster area. High 
grass concealed corrugated terrain the 
consistency of the battlefield at Ver¬ 
dun after the last bombardment. Ground 
balls approached inficlders like pinballs 
bouncing off bumpers. But. as the pros 
say. it was equally bad for both sides. 
And the setting was serene—the mod¬ 
ern towers of the new Paris on one side 
of the green woods, the magnificent bou¬ 
levards and stirring monuments of the 
old on the other. 

Les Lapins and our supporters assem¬ 
bled along the first-base line. Le Moulin 
and its supporter* on the third. Moose 
had proposed in the preliminary nego¬ 
tiations that women be permitted to play, 
but Spurrier had experienced enough dif¬ 
ficulty recruiting able-bodied men. and 
the Frenchwomen in his employ did not 
know a softball from a pomegranate, so 
the game unavoidably took a male chau¬ 
vinist turn. In actual fact, none of our 
women wanted to play, anyway, declar¬ 
ing themselves perfectly content to sit on 
the sidelines and enjoy the fine Kronen- 
bourg beer provided by Le Moulin and 
the Piper Heidsieck champagne donated 
by Andy MacElhone. the generous own¬ 
er of that Paris institution. Harry’s New 
York Bar. Our players were still mildly af¬ 
flicted with jet lag and suffering from the 
aftereffects of an extended evening lis¬ 
tening to Aaron Bridgers. an old Elling¬ 
ton hand, play piano at Le Club House, 
near Le Moulin. 1 was also hobbled by a 
knee injury incurred the week before 
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while playing racquetball and dangerous¬ 
ly restricted by new Levi’s so snug I could 
not lean forward without grunting in dis¬ 
comfort. I told Moose I could play with 
pain. George Yee was our only major ca¬ 
sualty. Stricken with a galactic hangover, 
he lay on the grass alongside first base, 
guiltily mumbling, “I’ve let my team¬ 
mates down.” When Linda Sesnon, a po¬ 
litical publicist, asked what position 
George played, Ruth Nomura, the gal¬ 
lery manager, replied, “Prone.” Yee, in 
fact, rallied and finished out the game at 
second base, playing as expertly as any 
of the rest of us. Glenn Dorenbush, our 
public-relations director, announced that 
he would prefer heckling on the sidelines 
to being heckled while playing. 

We were disturbed at first by the ap¬ 
parent youth and muscularity of our ad¬ 
versaries. When they took the field, our 
women cheered them on looks alone. Of 
our own appearance. Marty Brennan, 
one of our real-estate ladies, remarked, 
“The only thing that could keep anybody 
off this team would be a cane.” Still, we 
could see during the Moulin batting prac¬ 
tice that these comparatively sinewy 
youths lacked our professional know¬ 
how. We were especially encouraged im¬ 
mediately before the game when their 
rightfielder, a lefthanded Englishman, 
borrowed a glove from our lefthanded 
catcher, Dan Brunner, and blithely 
slipped it on his left hand. 

The game started promisingly for us 
when our leadoff hitter. Herb Allen, the 
Wall Streeter who patronizes the Square 
on his trips West, stroked a long fly ball 
that fell between their left and center- 
fielders and rolled halfway to Versailles 
for a home run. We scored six times in 
the inning. In my time at bat, I hit a 
pop foul which their catcher. Spurrier, 
caught. It was, I was later informed, the 
first softball Spurrier had ever caught. 

When it came our turn to take the field, 
I, at third base, felt more than the usual 
chill of apprehension, because of the un¬ 
evenness of the field, the abyss at my im¬ 
mediate right and the disconcerting 
crowd of champagne-crazed Americans 
and puzzled Europeans. 1 sought solace 
in the knowledge that the game was, af¬ 
ter all, something of a lark, but for all 
the comfort it gave me 1 could as well 
have been on the infield at Yankee Sta¬ 
dium last October. And Moose, on the 
mound, was scowling with concentra¬ 


tion. The old fears of childhood were 
upon me again. “Please,” I whispered, 
“don’t hit it to me.” On Moose’s first 
pitch, their leadoff man hit a lazy bounc¬ 
er directly at me, or as directly as the 
field would allow. The ball ran up my 
arm and over my left shoulder and trick¬ 
led into the outfield. The runner stopped 
at second. 

The gleeful hoots this miscue provoked 
were trebled when the next ground ball, 
instead of bouncing abruptly upward as 
its predecessor had, clung to the irreg¬ 
ular surface as if on tracks and skidded 
untouched beneath my trembling glove. 
The terrifying thought passed through me 
then that every ball in the game would 
be hit to me and, therefore, the side 
would never be retired and everyone in 
all of France would know that I was the 
worst third baseman on two continents. 
The nightmares of my childhood would 
be realized here in the Bois de Boulogne, 
far, far from the schoolyards where they 
were conceived. 

This insane notion gained credence 
when the next ball was hit slightly to my 
left. I was prepared at this juncture to 
let it pass untouched into left field, but 


Jarman, behind me at shortstop, yelled. 
“Your ball.” Miraculously, it found its 
way into my glove. I was prepared to 
throw the runner out with one of my 
lightning pegs when our starting second 
baseman. Jerry McGrath, called out to 
me. I thought at first he was urging me 
to go for a double play, although even in 
my rattled state I knew there was no run¬ 
ner on first. McGrath, it seems, was mere¬ 
ly congratulating me for my successful 
catch. But this charitable gesture served 
no purpose other than to delay my throw 
long enough for the runner to arrive safe¬ 
ly. “Base hit," I cried out miserably to 
our official scorer, Stephanie Salter, the 
San Francisco Examiner baseball writ¬ 
er. “E-5,” she wrote on her scorecard. 

There can be no describing my ela¬ 
tion when on successive plays, our left- 
fielder, Tom Shess, the editor of San 
Francisco Magazine , misjudged a fly ball 
into a home run and Jarman first bob- 
bled a ground ball, then threw five feet 
over the head of Steve Strauss, our first 
baseman. Not all of the errors would be 
mine. We were, in fact, clearly in dis¬ 
array, and Le Moulin base runners, some 
confused in their direction, were dash- 
coniinued 



Moose devised a rule to prevent the French from substituting some late-arriving Marines 
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SOI Til Vl.l 

continued 


ing by unchecked. Moose was apoplectic. 
"Can’t anyone catch a ball out there?" 
he shouted from the mound, slapping 
tweed cap against khakied thigh. Appar¬ 
ently. no one could, for Le Moulin scored 
14 times in its half of the inning to take 
a comfortable lead. 

We returned to our supporters on the 
sidelines feigning amused disinterest. 1. 
personally, was totally devastated, and I 
thought I detected telltale signs of em¬ 
barrassment in the faces of my team¬ 
mates. despite the jocular front we were 
putting up. All of us had spent our youths 
showing off in front of girls—or trying 
to—and now we were making fools of 
ourselves before them, playing against 
foreigners who didn’t even know what 
they were doing. Dorenbush. a round- 
faced boulevardier whose wit is celebrat¬ 
ed almost daily in San Francisco news¬ 
paper columns, commented dryly. "I 
think we need a new third baseman.” He 
was joshing. I’m sure, but his words cut 
through me like a scalpel. 

The rest of the game remains a little 
vague for spectators and participants 
alike. Salter stopped calling errors after 
we reached 16 in the first two innings. 
We did not ask for that kind of charity, 
it should be understood, but we grate¬ 
fully accepted it. Our first baseman. 
Strauss, had only one putout all day, and 
that was at home plate on what I might 
humbly describe as a perfect relay throw 
from me. Well, it was not really a relay 
throw, because our outfielder missed the 
cutoff man by 20 feet, and the ball was 
rolling toward the ditch when I finally re¬ 
trieved it and threw home to Strauss, who 
was covering the plate for some reason, 
to nail the runner, a Frenchman, who 
seemed uncertain whether home plate 
was his proper destination. 

We had a terrible collision at second 
base when the burly Sullivan ran over 
the valetudinary Igoe in quest of a pop¬ 
up. Igoe was, naturally, kayoed and 
bloodied, but we have grown so accus¬ 
tomed to seeing him prostrate that we 
were prepared to continue the game over 
his possibly dead body. True to form, he 
revived and, for good measure, singled 
in the next inning, protesting that he 
could not see the pitch, only hear it. 
Moose removed himself after the second 
inning and brought in Dave Bush from 
la cage du taureau. Bush, a sportswriter 
for the San Francisco Chronicle, held 


Le Moulin to cither six or eight runs the 
rest of the way, which was not far. be¬ 
cause the game was called by mutual 
agreement after four innings and 2'/j 
hours. The end may have been hastened 
when Moose imposed a rule unfamiliar 
to either side in an effort to prevent Spur¬ 
rier from substituting some late-arriving 
Marines. “No one under 40 can be sub¬ 
stituted,” our manager shouted, perceiv¬ 
ing that the oldest of the Leathernecks 
was no more than 22. 

We rallied from the early deficit and 
won the game by a score of 40-20 or 
40-22. Allen, who went 5 for 5 and ac¬ 
tually caught a fly ball or two, was named 
our Most Valuable Player, amid much 
grumping from Bush, the ace fireman. It 
was the start of a big week for Allen. 
Two days later, back home in Manhat- 



Back in Manhattan, Allen nabbed a robber 


tan, he apprehended an armed robber 
fleeing a holdup of a Madison Avenue 
boutique. We read of his exploit in the 
New York newspapers while awaiting a 
change of planes in Kennedy airport on 
the way home, wall street executive 
aids in gunman’s capture. The Times 
blandly headlined his feat. The story 
made no mention of his even more he¬ 
roic performance with Les Lapins Sau- 
vages in the Bois de Boulogne. 

I redeemed myself somewhat from that 
disastrous first inning by catching a pop¬ 


up on the lip of the ditch, which, with 
the assist at the plate, raised my fielding 
average to .400 for the game. .200 below 
my batting average. One of my pop-ups 
fell unattended at shortstop, another 
dropped behind second base, and a third 
fell at the feet of the Englishman with 
the glove on his throwing hand. Anoth¬ 
er ground ball did go through me at some 
point in the action, but scorer Salter sage¬ 
ly called it “too hot to handle,” even 
though it was hit on the handle of the 
bat. Moose was declared the winning 
pitcher, because we went ahead while he 
was still on the mound, and Bush was 
awarded a save. 

The postgame party was held at Le 
Moulin, although the restaurant’s chef. 
Gerard Coustal, a former Maxim’s cook, 
stood on his dignity and refused to par¬ 
ticipate in the preparation of the barbe¬ 
cued chicken we were served. There has 
been a restaurant on the site of Le Mou¬ 
lin at 25 rue Royale for 150 years, and it 
is easy to see why. Twenty-five rue Roy¬ 
ale is actually removed from the main 
drag in a small alley that calls to mind 
the Paris of, well, 150 years ago. Chil¬ 
dren and dogs play there, and women 
call to each other from the windows of 
tiny apartments in the upper stories. We 
sang and danced and drank champagne 
and good Bordeaux wine there for near¬ 
ly six hours after the game. Sullivan trad¬ 
ed T shirts with a Frenchman and, to¬ 
ward the end of the long day. Les Lapins 
cheered the vanquished foes: “Le Mou¬ 
lin! Le Moulin! Vive Le Moulin /” Fran- 
co-American relations were, all in all, 
well served, even though we slaughtered 
them. 

As we passed through customs on the 
weary way home, an agent at Kennedy 
looked curiously at Brennan, who, 
though dressed to the nines in a snappy 
beige suit and high heels, was carrying 
an aluminum bat. “And what. Madam,” 
he inquired, “was the purpose of your 
trip to France?" “Softball, of course.” she 
replied with just a suggestion of hauteur. 

About two weeks later, a number of 
Les Lapins alumni were sitting at the bar 
in the Square after lunch when Moose, 
agitated as ever, approached. “I’ve talked 
to the boys at the Asian Wall Street Jour¬ 
nal." he said. “It’s all set. Next year we 
play in Hong Kong for the championship 
of the Far East.” And tomorrow the 
world. END 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of tho woek July 23-29 


Compiled by ROGER JACKSON 


BOWLING—GARY DICKINSON of Fort Worth defeat¬ 
ed Mike Aulby of Indianapolis 246-216 in the final 
maich to win the $70,000 PBA Amarillo Open. 

BOXING-YOKOGUSHIKEN of Japan successfully de¬ 
fended his WBA junior flyweight litlc for the ninth time, 
winning a unanimous decision from Rafael Pedroza of 
Panama at Kilakyushu. Japan. 

GOLF—LOU GRAHAM madea three-fool putt fora bird¬ 
ie on the first hole of sudden death to defeat Bobby Wad- 
kins and win the $250,000 Philadelphia Classic. Both 
men completed the tournament at ll-undcr-par 272. 
Wadkins shot a final-round one-undcr-par 70. while 
Graham shot 64. equaling the course record. 

AMY ALCOTT sank a 40-foot birdie putt on the 17th 
hole, and followed it with a 45-fool eagle putt on the 
18th. to win the SI50.000 LPGA tournamenl in Ste 
Julie. Quebec by three strokes over Nancy Lopez. 

HARNESS RACING—CHIOLA HANOVER ($3,201. 
driven by James Allen, won the $175,225 Dexter Cup 
Trot at Roosevelt Raceway by a half length overCrowns 
Christy. The 3-ycar-oWs time was 2:02% 

SONSAM ($2.40). driven by George Sholly. won Ihe 
$120,000 Gaines Pace at Vernon Downs by three- 
quarters of a length over Hot Hitler. The 3-ycar-old 
paced ihe mile in a track-record 1:54. 

HORSE RACING—SIRLAD ($5.60). Darrel McHarguc 
up. won Ihe $169,000 Sunset Handicap at Hollywood 
Park by a neck over Ardiente. The 5-ycar-old was 
limed in a turf track-record 2:24 for the mile and 
a half. 

TERPSICHORIST (S 14.20). ridden by Eddie Maple, 
won the $112,000 Sheepshead Bay Handicap at Bel¬ 
mont by a nose over Late Bloomer. The 4-ycar-old filly 
was limed in 2:01 Vt for the mile and a quarter. 

LOVE STREET (S4I.80). Jorge Tejcira up. won the 
$126,505 Sorority Stakes at Monmouth Park by three- 
quarters of a length over Daisy Miller. The 2-year-old 
filly covered the six furlongs in I: I 1% 

MOTOR SPORTS—ALAN JONES of Australia, driving 
a Williams-Ford. won the German Grand Prix by 2.90 
seconds over teammate Clay Regazzoni of Switzerland. 
Jones completed 45 laps of the 4.2-mile Hockenheim 
Race Circuit in I hour, 24 minutes. 48.83 seconds. 

SOCCER—NASL: The Minnesota Kicks won an unprec¬ 
edented fourth straight Divisional championship, de¬ 
spite splitting two games. The Kicks lost to the Cosmos 
4-1. with Giorgio Chinaglia scoring two goals. Ricky 
Davis getting a goal and an assist and Johan Nccskens 
three assists. But Minnesota recovered to beat Houston 
2-1 in overtime. Alan Willey, one of the league's lead¬ 
ing scorers, who had gone without a goal for five games, 
scored the game-winner at 99:18. Houston also dropped 
a 2-1 decision to Atlanta, but qualified nonetheless for 
the playoffs. Chicago was another team that got a berth 
despite losing two in a row. The Sting was defeated 
4-3 by Dallas as Karl-Hcinz Grannza scored two goals 
for the Tornado, and 3-2 by San Jose. Fort Lauderdale 
won twice and earned a spot in the playofls. The Strik¬ 
ers blasted California 6-3 as Gerd Mueller scored four 
goals, and then beat San Diego 4-3 in overtime. The 
Strikers' Tcofilo Cubillas sent the game into overtime 
with a goal with three seconds left, and Ray Hudson's 
goal won it at 95:34. Fort Lauderdale suspended For¬ 
ward George Best without pay for an indefinite period 
after his disappearance July 25. Washington clinched 
second place in the National Conference East with a 
2-1 overtime defeat of Seattle. Vancouver retained its 
lead in the National Conference West, beating Tulsa 
1-0 and Portland 3-2. California maintained its two- 
point advantage in the American Conference West, 
bouncing back from its rout by Fort Lauderdale to beat 
Seattle 3-1. 

ASL: With Andy Chapman getting two goals and Joe 
Fink, contributing a pair of assists, the California Sun¬ 
shine defeated the Los Angeles Skyhawks 4-1 to clinch 
the Western Division championship. The Sacramento 
Gold, in second place in the West but a whopping 59 
points behind California, played the Sunshine to a 
l-l tic in Sacramento. The Gold, which has won 7 of 
its last 8 games, also defeated Eastern Division leader 


Columbus 2-0. on goals by Bobby Arber and An- 
selmo Vicioso. The Magic saw its lead over the New 
York Eagles cut to 11 points. The Eagles got a goal 
from Jose Cristaldo at 86:30 to defeat Pennsylvania 3-2, 
then beat New Jersey 2-0 as Bill Bolevic scored a 
goal and an assist. The defending champion New York 
Apollo, in the midst of a dismal season, lost two. to 
Las Vegas 3-2 and New Jersey 1-0, and tied the 
Americans l-l. 

SPARTAKIADE—MARINA MAKEYEVA of the Soviet 
Union established a women's world record of 54.78 in 
the 400-meter hurdles at the Spartakiade in Moscow, 
cutting. 11 of a second from the mark held by compatriot 
Tatyana Zclcntsova. In weightlifting, VALENTINE 
TODOROV of Bulgaria set a world record in Ihe 
clean and jerk in the 149-pound class with a lift of 
410 pounds, one pound better than the record es¬ 
tablished by countryman Yanko Rusev. In the 115- 
pound division. HAN GEN SI of North Korea broke 
the world record in the snatch lift, hoisting 245 pounds. 
I I more than the record set by Aleksandr Voronin of 
the Soviet Union (page IS). 

SWIMMING—KIM LINEHAN of Sarasota. Fla. estab¬ 
lished an American women’s record of 4:07.12 in the 
400-meter freestyle at the Southwest Circuit Champion¬ 
ships in Austin. Texas, shaving .03 of a second ofT the 
mark set by Cynthia Woodhead last year. 

TENNIS-VITAS GERULAITIS defeated Pavel Slozil of 
Czechoslovakia 6-2. 6-2. 6-4 to win Ihe $75,000 Aus¬ 
trian Grand Prix at Kitzbuhl. 

TRACK & FIELD—MARITA KOCH of East Germany 
established a world record of 48.89 in Ihe women’s 400- 
meter dash in Potsdam, surpassing her own record of 
48.94. set in 1978. 

VOLLEYBALL—It was a bittersweet week for the Den¬ 
ver Cornels. In Ihe midst of legal problems that could 
result in IVA executive action against their owners, 
the Comets defeated Seattle in five games lo extend 
their winning streak to 12 matches, tying a league rec¬ 
ord, and won their second Continental Division cham¬ 
pionship in three years. The streak came to an end 
when the Tucson Sky took a five-game match from 
Denver. Off the court, the four Comet executives who 
were arrested July 14 on drug-related charges were 
released on bail. Tucson and Salt Lake City continued 
their battle for ihe league's final playoff berth. Along 
with their victory over Denver, the Sky also beat Al¬ 
buquerque in four games, but lost to Seattle in five. 
Sail Lake fell a game and a half behind when it 
dropped matches to Albuquerque and Seattle. In the 
West. Santa Barbara defeated Albuquerque in three 
games and San Jose in four lo maintain its S'/J-game 
lead over Seattle. 

MILEPOSTS— FIRED: JEFF TORBORG. 37. as man¬ 
ager of the Cleveland Indians. Torborg, who has a rec¬ 
ord of 157-201 in two seasons with Cleveland, signed 
with the Yankees as a bullpen coach. Third Base 
Coach Dave Garcia was named as the Indians' in¬ 
terim manager. 

NAMED: STAN ALBECK, 48. as coach of the Cleve¬ 
land Cavaliers. Albcck was an assistant coach of Ihe 
Los Angeles Lakers under Jerry West for three seasons. 
He replaces Bill Fitch, who had been the only coach in 
the Cavaliers' history and who now coaches the Boston 
Celtics. 

JACK McKINNEY, 44. as coach of the Los Angeles 
Lakers, replacing Jerry West, who resigned. McKinney 
was an assistant coach for the Portland Trailblazcrs 
(1976-79) and the Milwaukee Bucks (1974-76). 

DIED: DON MILLER. 77. a member of Notre Dame's 
legendary "Four Horsemen" backficld of Ihe 1920's; of 
complications following a heart attack; in Cleveland. 
Miller, the starting right halfback for the Fighting Irish 
from 1922-24. still holds the Notre Dame record for av¬ 
erage yards per carry (6.8). He rushed for 1,933 yards, 
sixth best on the school's alllime list, and scored 17 
touchdowns. A first-team All-America in 1923 and a sec¬ 
ond-team selection in 1924. he was part of a backficld— 
the others were Jim Crowley. Elmer Layden and Harry 
Stuhldrcher—that Grantland Rice compared to the 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. Of the four, only 
Crowley is still alive. Miller went on lo serve as U.S. At¬ 
torney for Northern Ohio and as a U.S. Bankruptcy 
Court judge. 
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♦—William Strode; 18.19— Rich Clarkson (left). Jerry 
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Gazette. Charles Steinbrunner-Dayton Daily News 



KENDALL WALLING 

Canyon. Texas 

Kendall, a 16-year-old 
righthander, relieved in 
and won all three games 
for the Canyon Styx learn 
at the Lamar (Colo.) 
American Legion tourna¬ 
ment. He also hit .400 
and was named the tour¬ 
nament's Most Valuable 
Player. 

JILL HINTZ 

Limoivmiiri. lu 

Jill, 10, established an 
AAU 10-and-under long- 
course record of 1:24.83 
in the 100-meter breast¬ 
stroke at the Schrocdcr 
“A" meet in Milwaukee. 
She also holds state age- 
group records in the 200- 
meter IM (2:47.2) and the 
50-meter free (31.1). 

JOHN SIBLEY 


Sibley, a 35-year-old po¬ 
lice captain, won the state 
target-shooting champi¬ 
onship, at St. Cloud. 
Minn., for the third time. 
In helping Rochester to 
its first team title, he es¬ 
tablished a state record 
with a score of 893 out 
of a possible 900. 

BARRON WALKER 

Lancaster. Ohio 

Barron. 15. established 
two meet records at the 
Carmel (Ind.) Track and 
Field Championships. He 
threw the junior high 
school discus 191' 7", 
surpassing the previous 
record by 25 feet, and 
put the eight-pound shot 
67' 

BEVERLY ANNE BOWES 

DEERTIELO. In. 

Beverly Anne, 13, defeat¬ 
ed Maria Alana Llamas of 
Mexico 6-0, 7-5 to win 
the 18 singles title at 
the Western Girls Tennis 
Championships in Day- 
ton. She also won the 
National Hardcourt girls- 
14 title in Burlingame. 
Calif 

BARB POLLOCK 

Trov.N V 

Barb, a 13-ycar-old catch¬ 
er. led the Pollock Power- 
hitters of the Brunswick 
Misses League, a team 
sponsored by her unde, 
to a 10-3 record and the 
Hudson-Mohawk League 
co-championship. She hit 
.646 and balled in 53 
runs, a league record. 
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HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 



KNIGHTMARE 

Sir: 

John Papanck’s article on Bobby Knight 
(Triumph and Turmoil in the Pan-Am 
Games, July 23) was more of a personal at¬ 
tack against Knight than a story on the team’s 
success. Knight did the job he was hired to 
do—train a group of young men so they could 
win a gold medal. His personality isn't warm, 
but he’s good at his job. which is one item 
Mr. Papanek forgot to mention. 

Dave Roese 
Morgantown. W. Va. 

Sir: 

Why so anti-Knight? If someone poked 
you in the eye. wouldn't you be prompted to 
strike back? 

Bryas BENTROl I 
Seattle 
Sir: 

I'm embarrassed about the report written 
by John Papanek rather than by the behavior 
of Bobby Knight. The picture of Knight on 
the shoulders of the players tells their feel¬ 
ings toward the coach. 

John Aka ja 
Fort Wayne. Ind. 

Sir: 

Papanek states that Knight violently be¬ 
rated 18-year-old Isiah Thomas. He doesn't 
mention that Thomas later said. “I felt real 
embarrassed the next day when I read how 
they were getting on Coach Knight. I felt I de¬ 
served that chewing-out. and the rest of the 
team felt the same way." 

Larry Barnard 
Indianapolis 
Sir: 

Mr. Knight is obviously an emotionally 
unstable person who needs understanding and 
help. But he is also a national embarrassment, 
and I certainly hope that more care will be ex¬ 
ercised in the future selection of our national 
representatives. 

Daniel L. HEBLRt 
Salina. Kans. 

Sir: 

It would be the gravest mistake since gun¬ 
boat diplomacy in the Caribbean to send 
Knight to Moscow in 1980. Let’s keep him 
and others like him within the limits of In¬ 
diana. He is the original "Ugly American." 

AL SALAZAR 
Casselberry. Fla. 

Sir: 

When a coach's display of temperament 
overshadows the game itself, something is 
definitely wrong. 

Marge Craig 
Fort Myers. Fla. 


Sir: 

Bobby Knight's antics may well be ap¬ 
preciated at Indiana University, but in in¬ 
ternational competition, when the eyes of 
the world are upon you. there is no place 
for such disgraceful behavior. His actions 
overshadowed the great accomplishments of 
the entire U.S. team. 

Gary Boisson 
Opa-Locka. Fla. 

Sir: 

Bobby Knight's inexcusable behavior in 
the Pan-American Games was an insult to 
every decent, respectable American. 

Jerome L. Munford 
P ittsburgh 
Sir: 

It is high lime Hoosier fans realize that 
one national championship should not ex¬ 
empt Bobby Knight from representing us in 
a manner in w hich we can be proud. My only 
consolation in this matter is knowing that 
Knight is a transplant- John Wooden is a 
born-and-bred Hoosier. 

D.J. Haney 
Muncie. Ind. 

THE GAMES 

Sir: 

I found your coverage of the Pan-Amer¬ 
ican Games most disturbing. You did not give 
the Cuban team the credit it deserved. For a 
country with 4.4 7c of the population of the 
U.S. to get more than half as many gold med¬ 
als. while finishing a strong second in total 
team performance, is quite an achievement. 
On the contrary, you made it sound like the 
Cubans were the defeated favorites. SI would 
never engage in bias due to the political sys¬ 
tem in Cuba, would it? Give credit where 
credit is due! 

J ason Feld 
P hoenix 

NOLAN 

Sir: 

It's nice to sec Nolan Ryan get the credit 
he deserves (Hats OIT to You, Nolan Ryan, 
July 23). He is one of the best pitchers in 
the game. 

Silos Shaii 
Tulsa 
Sir: 

As I was filing away the cover photo of 
Nolan Ryan with other notable SI pictures. I 
noticed it was almost identical to that on the 
cover of the June 16. 1975 issue, with two ex¬ 
ceptions: Ryan no longer has his name sewn 
on the back of his uniform, and the price on 
the cover has risen from 75c to S1.25. 

Jerome E. Rapac/ 
Niles. III. 


WHEE FOR LEE 

Sir. 

The article on Lee Mazzilli (Hometown Kid 
Makes Good, July 23) was excellent. He is 
one of the finest outfielders in baseball but be¬ 
cause he plays for the lowly Mets he was vir¬ 
tually unknown outside of New York. Maz- 
zilJi’s home run and bases-loaded walk in the 
All-Star Game made the entire country aware 
of this great young talent. 

Michael Weinstai 
East Meadows. N.Y. 

SPEED DEMONS 

Sir: 

I've heard of a rabbit in a road race, but 
never a carrot (O/i Wow! A Careening Car¬ 
rot!. July 23). I'd rather watch the Artists' 
Soap Box Derby than Indy anytime. Tell me. 
when is the next one? 

Judy Seeger 

Los Angeles 

• Whenever the mood strikes. —El). 

CLASSY FIRST 

Sir: 

Sarah Pileggi's fine report on the Wom¬ 
en's Open made me feel I was right there on 
the scene. You said that Jerilyn Britz was 
not the oldest winner, but was she the first 
Open champion who had not previously won 
a pro event? 

Franc is B. Klkr 
Tampa 

• No. Murlc Breer in 1962. Mary Mills in 
1963 and Sandy Spu/ieh in 1966 all were first¬ 
time winners.—El). 

ABOVE AVERAGE 

Sir; 

We are pleased to announce that Joan 
Ackermann-Blounl {Up in Arms About My 
Arm. July 16) currently represents, as a pitch¬ 
er and shortstop, a fine local establishment 
called 20 Railroad Street. She is balling .656. 
and even though she thinks she is missing a 
muscle, we're sure she's not. Her arm has im¬ 
proved to the point that women are now ask¬ 
ing her. “How'd you do that? ' 

Karen W. Smith 
Terry Upchurch 
Annette Darmenio 
Hartsville. Mass. 

movie, movie 

Sir: 

My disappointment with Frank Dcford af¬ 
ter his review of Goldcngirl (A Great Big 
Golden-girly Production, July 16) approach¬ 
es the inexpressible. Deford having knocked 
out Rocky II in the first round. I counted on 
his not letting Goldcngirl out of the blocks. 

continued 
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Re-live last season’s most spectacular baseball! 

Replay last year's pennant race . . . with all the teams! 

Over 700 statistically-accurate player cards reflect real-life 
performances of current players. Unique "fast-action" system 
guarantees realism without sacrificing managerial strategy. 

With you as manager, any team can win. Also great solitaire game! 

$15 

/^1/IJOPf LE/IDUC 

78 Player Card Set (for owners of last year's game) $7 



Thrill to Indy’s challenge! 

Championship auto racing game includes statistically- 
accurate driver cards of each of Indy’s 33 qualifiers in the 500! 
Sanctioned by USAC. Drivers perform in the game as in 


reality. Reverse of each driver card contains full-color photo 
of driver (collectors' items for aficionados.) Good party game 
for as many as 33; also ideal solitaire fun! 




Vie for championship sailing status! 

The best of yacht racing . . . without getting wet! Employs 
all of the real-life maneuvers and strategies of tacking, 
beating, running, beam and broad reaching, blanketing, 
luffing, spinnaker use ... for 2 to 6 players. Includes scaled- 
down metal sailboats and buoys. The most exciting way to 
experience this classic sport without purchasing a yacht! 

Regatta 

Sports Illustrated is a trademark of Time Inc 
and has been licensed to The Avalon Hill Game Company 

Avalon Hill/Sports Illustrated games for all seasons 


At these retail outlets: 

• CONNECTICUT All Kay Bee Stores / Concord: Toy City Greenwich: Greenwich 
Sports Shop / Groton: Lees Kiddyland / The Citadel / Keene: Toy City 
Manchester. Toy City / Middletown: Amato s . Millord: Arcade Hobby Parlor / 
New Britain: Amato's / New London: Lees Kiddyland • DELAWARE Dover: 
Cobel’s • MAINE Augusta: Augusta Supply / Bangor: The Gamekeeper Portland: 
Castles Hobby Cenler / The Workshop • MARYLAND All Kay-Bee Stores / All 
K & K Toys / All Toys R Us / Annapolis: The Ship Shop / Baltimore: Lucas Brothers / 
Pops Discount Toys / Columbia: Patowmack Toy / Sliver Spring: Hobbies & Arts / 
Timonium: Games Inc / Wheaton: Hobbies & Aris • MASSACHUSETTS All 
Hobbytown Stores / All Kay Bee Stores / All Toys R Us / Boston: Eric Fuchs 
Hobbies / Burlington: Eric Fuchs Hobbies Cambridge: Family Hobby Chelsea: 
Family Hobby / Marlboro: C & D Pool Supply / Spare Time Shop Melrose: 
Wyoming Hobby / Northampton: H L. Childs / Norwood: Sanco Toy / Salem: 
Eric Fuchs Hobbies / Springfield: Johnsons Bookstore / Sudbury: Village Tinker 
Waltham: Mr Big Toyland / Whitman: Kings Castle Toys / Woburn: Heritage 
Hobby & Crabs • NEW HAMPSHIRE All Toy City Stores / Hanover: Dartmoulh 
Bookstore / Manchester: Game & Hobby World / 606' Discount Store Nashua: 
Almy's / Heritage Hobby & Crafts / Rochester: Game & Hobby World • NEW 
JERSEY All Kay Bee Stores / All Toys R Us / Closter: Coster Sport & Hobby 
Fairlield: Game Room / Lakewood: Yank s Hobby Ocean Township / Game 
Room / Paramus: Sel-Rite Point Pleasant Beach: Cliff Wilsons Famry Hobby / 


Princeton: Zinders / Rutherford: Pauls Hobby-Sport Somerville: Skydells / 

Willingboro: Willing Hobbies / Woodbridge: Game Room • NEW YORK All 
Kay Bee Stores / All Toys R Us / Albany: Kids Store / Toyland / Aurora: Leader 
Toy / Bronxville: Roberts Toytown / Brooklyn: Leisure World / Endicott: 
Children Super Mart / Grand Way Huntington: Sports Town / Toy Town / 
Jackson Heights: Toy City / Larchmont: Playtime / Nanuet: BJ Kids New 
Hartford: New Hartford Toy & Hobby New York: Rappaports / Rockville Centre: 
Wolfs Sport Shop Schenectady: Toyland Staten Island: Smiling Sunnys / 
Stony Brook: Waterloo Hobbies / Syracuse: Hobby Shop / Yonkers: Toy World • 
PENNSYLVANIA *|| Kay Bee Stores / Beaver Falls: William Bunage / 
Chambersburg: Uptown Sales / Doylestown: Fosters Toy & Cycle / Herbs 
Hobby House Easton: Hobby Hangout Jenkintown: Jenkintown Hobby / 
Lancaster: Allied Hobbies / Monroeville: Loreskis Inc / Natrona Heights: 
American Family Hobbycraft Newton Square: Toy World / Philadelphia: Big 
Bash Hobby / Fireside Toys / Pittsburgh: Bill & Waits Hobby / A B Charles & Son / 
SW Randall Toys / Plymouth Meeting: Hobbyland / Reading: Boscovs / 
Shllllngton: Shillmgton Hobbies / Wayne: Wayne Toytown / Wyomissing: 
Kids Toys • RHODE ISLAND East Greenwich: Evans Hobby / Providence: Ashby 
Dean Ltd / Warwick: Kids Toys / Toys R Us / • VERMONT Burlington: Casslers 
Toys • VIRGINIA All K & K Toys / All Toys R Us / Alexandria: A exandria Arts S 
Crafts Charlottesville: Hobbycraft Center / Falls Church: Strategy & Fantasy 
World Springfield: Wyatts Hobby Craft Center / Vienna: Executive Hobbies / 
Woodbridge: Craft Comer » WEST VIRGINIA Charleston: Lances Card S Party Shop 

SI0806 
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-Wall Street Journal 


The best tennis bnok ever written!’ 

-Wall Str> 

Vic Braden's 
Tennis 
for the 1 
Future 


Vic Braden 
x and 
^ Bill Bruns 


S12 95 

With over 200 photographs and illustrations 

A Sports Illustrated Book 

Published by 

Little, Brown 



HBO IS SOMETHING ELSE! 


If you'd like to see your favorite 
Hollywood movies always uncut 
and without any commercials. 

Exclusive celebrity specials you 
can't see on regular Tv. 

And sports events from around 
the world. 

Then you need something else 
—I lome Box Office! 

IIBO is the pay television enter¬ 
tainment service available only to 
cable TV subscribers and people 
in selected apartment buildings. 

And HBO is a real bargain! Just 


consider the cost of going out to 
a movie, a game, or a nigntclub- 
If you have cable TV in your 
area, you could be watching 
HBO. Just contact your system 
operator and ask aoout HBO. 

Find out why over one million 
subscribers say “HBO is some¬ 
thing else!" 

HE® 

THE BEST SEAT IN THE HOUSE 


If you don 't know the name of the operator in 
i/ouraren, write Home Box Office, Time O Life 
Building. Rockefeller Center. N Y.. N Y. 10020 


Reading the review, I got the feeling Deford's 
detrimental comments were restrained, while 
he had to dig deep to find elements of the 
film deserving praise. Evidently the Rocky 
worshippers who wrote in to support their 
hero have tamed sports journalism’s reigning 
gold medalist. 

Deford has been running a great race: I 
would hate to see him fade in the home 
stretch. 

Charlie Goldstein 
Ithaca. N.Y. 

Sir: 

Strange woman, this Goldengirl. Her 100- 
meter time of 10.91 would be an American 
record, but her 20.03 in the 200 would not 
only be a world record (the current mark is 
21.71 set by Marita Koch of East Germany 
earlier this year) but would also surpass the 
fastest time run so far this year, a 20.04 by 
James Mallard of Alabama. She may run too 
straight-up in the 100, but she’s obviously do¬ 
ing something right in the 200. I'll have to 
see the movie to find out just what. 

Mark Jensen 
Klamath Falls. Ore. 

BEST & WORST 

Sir: 

In Baseball’s Week (July 16) Kathleen 
Andria said Mike Schmidt is the first man in 
history to twice hit home runs in four con¬ 
secutive plate appearances (over two games). 
Mike Schmidt is the second man to do this. 
Ralph Kiner was the first; he seems to have 
been forgotten by everyone. 

Jim Pejkil 
Northport, N.Y. 

• Kiner. in fact, did so only once, in 1949. In 
1947 he hit home runs in four consecutive at 
bats but walked twice between his third and 
fourth homers.—ED. 

Sir: 

Many thanks for your four-line coverage 
of Mike Schmidt's four home runs in a row 
and seven in five games. Anything that you 
don’t say about the Phillies will be greatly 
appreciated. 

F. N. Gallagher 

Bethlehem. Pa. 

Sir: 

Andria wrote. ‘'[Oakland has] a shot at an¬ 
other record: worst winning percentage in 
baseball history.” The worst record was by 
Cleveland in 1899, its last year in the Na¬ 
tional League, when the Spiders were 
20-134-. 12987. In order to “beat” this the 
A's would have to be 21-141-.12963. and 
they had already won 24 games. As much as 
I would like to see the A’s set any kind of a rec¬ 
ord, this one has slipped away. 

Dennis Damitz 
Sacramento. 


Address editorial mail to Shorts Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020. 












Over 600,000 Americans have 
chosen Fairmont. It’s a proven 
success with an outstanding 
combination of space, fuel and 
cost efficiency. 

SPACE EFFICIENT. 
Comparing EPA Volume Index and 
sticker prices, Fairmont has more 
room for the money than any car 
sold in America. 

EXCELLENT MPG AND 
DRIVING RANGE. 
Concerned about mileage? 
Consider this. Fairmont's ex¬ 
cellent fuel economy and 16 -gallon 
capacity provide an estimated 
highway range of nearly 500 miles. 

( 20 ) i- A 31 BP 

MPG w MPG 

Compare the estimated mpg to other 
cars. Your mpg and range may differ 
depending on speed, distance and 
weather. Actual hwy. mpg and range 
will probably be lower than estimate. 
Calif, mpg and range are lower. 



4-DOOR FAIRMONT 
MODELS ADVANTAGE 


Squire Wagon 


FAIRMONT 
PRICE COMPARISON 


Compare: 


FAIRMONT $4363 

(as shown above) 


MID-SIZE 

Cutlass Salon $5153 $ 790 
Chevy Malibu 4915 552 

Chevy Citation 4749 386 


SUB-COMPACTS 
Toyota Corona 5719 1356 

VW Rabbit 5359 996 

Datsun 510 5279 916 


Base sticker prices (except for 
Fairmont) of 4-door models excluding 
title, taxes and destination charges 
which may affect comparison in some 
areas. Fairmont price includes 
optional equipment shown. 


FORD FAIRMONT 

FORD DIVISION 


EXTENDED 
SERVICE PLAN. 
Provides longer protection than 
your car's basic warranty. Consult 
your Ford Dealer for full details. 














Merit 

Sparks 

Lowlar 

Boom! 


'Enriched Flavor cigarette ignites whole 
new taste era in low tar smoking 

Smokers used to believe low tar meant 
low taste. 

Then along came MERIT and a whole new taste 
idea called ‘Enriched Flavor’ tobacco. And the 
“low tar, low taste” theory was exploded. Exploded 
with proven taste in a new low tar cigarette. 

No other new cigarette in the last 20 years has 
attracted so many smokers as quickly as MERIT! 

It’s clear: MERIT taste is changing attitudes 
toward low tar smoking. 

MERIT 

Kings & lOO’s 


Kings: 8 mg"tar',' 0.6 mg nicotine-100‘s: 11 mg"tar," 
0.7 mgnicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report May 78 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



© Philip Morris Inc. 1979 







